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Filmo Cameras range from $92 to $468.50; 
Filmo Projectors from $198 to $281; complete out- 
fits to $1183. Outfit shown here is $361 with case. 


The Great 


have no corner on fine things 


Anyone may have a ‘genuine Bell & Howell 
FILMO personal movie camera: - - - - 


as low as 


92 


They winter at Nice, at St. Moritz, at Monte Carlo. They follow polo 
and fly their own air yachts. Kings, princes, bankers, debutantes... these 
are the discriminating ones who own and use Filmos. 


But the great have no corner on fine things. Filmo’s splendid perform- 
ance and lifelong dependability are within easy reach of everyone. You 
pay no premium for Filmo quality. Brilliant, theater-quality photography 
under any photographic condition and extreme ease of operation are 
assured with Filmo... from the Filmo 75 at $92 to the Filmo 70-D at 
$245. Ask your dealer to show you the Filmo Personal Movie Camera 
and Projector, or write for Booklet No. 13. 

Filmo Cameras use Eastman Safety Film (16mm.) in the yellow box, obtainable 
anywhere. Filmo Cameras and Projectors may be equipped (under license from 
Eastman Kodak Company) for use of Kadacolor film for movies in full color. 

Bell & Howell Company, 1840 Larch- 
Bell & Howell Co., 1840 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. mont Ave., Chicago, Ill., New York, 
Please send me the fascinating movie booklet No. 13. Hollywood, London (B& H Co., 
Ltd.) Established 1907. 


*Filmo is made by Bell & Howell, 
world’s foremost manufacturers 


of professional studio movie 
cameras and equipment. 
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. Putting an Ideal to Work— putting an ideal to work. .. . And, 
' The friendly dealings which charac- ¢ because of efficient manufacturing 
lo 
ese terize your daily activities govern us and because of General Motors’ 

Oakland - Ponti Th pi ag: alg urchasing power, we have been 
at akland-Fontiac. . « « € standard equipment at P g P ? 
m- no extra cost; wood 
ou qualities of goodness and reliability So ganet. able to make these two fine 
hy 
are which you seek in a motor car, we are cars meet today’s economic needs. Into 
at ‘age . 

¥ building into the new Oakland and the new the new Oakland Eight, and the new 

era 

Pontiac. . . . Here, at Oakland-Pontiac, Pontiac, now offered by your Oakland- 
ble 
ae we have a highly trained engineering and Pontiac dealer, have been built added 
or. : 
hes manufacturing organization. We have beauty, comfort, handling ease, performance 
rk 
65 almost unlimited resources. Here we are and enduring value at new low prices. 
1 TWO FINE CARS 
~Al, 
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with Bodies by Fisher 
PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 









SELLING COSTS 


CUT? 


“ 
A\ze we paying too much for sales ?”’ 


That question is uppermost in the minds of 
many executives today. 


This new marketing manual on the great New 
York State market suggests an improved 
method of sales control. 


This book has just been published by the 
Marine Midland Group of Banks. It sets 
forth the nine natural economic units of New 
York State which comprise 12% of the na- 
tion’s buying power. It reveals the oppor- 


tunity for profitable and concentrated selling. 


Sixteen banks throughout New York State 
compose the Marine Midland Group. These 
banks directly serve the territories which 
comprise the great majority of the State’s 
business interests. Each bank has its own 
staff of officers and is autonomous in every 
way. Over 95% of the stock of all these banks 
is owned by the Marine Midland Corpora- 
tion. Thus complete co-operation among all 
the banks is assured. 


The officers and directors of these banks are 
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naturally familiar with thousands of busi- lists the directors of all Marine Midland 
nesses and business men. Therefore, these Banks with their other business affiliations. 
banks are in a unique position to serve any How to get this book 
institution which sells in New York State. ined ; 

The manual exemplifies the extent of service All this information, plus a tested method of 


which State-wide banking makes possible. measuring sales opportunity, makes this 106- 


f ‘ page manual, “Profitable Selling in America’s 
Book Lists Key Men and Firms Greatest Market,” of definite value to com- 


In addition to being a guide to the budgeting panies interested in New York State. If, as 
of sales and advertising expenditure, this an executive of such a company, you wish to 
manual lists jobbing firms handling con- __ receive this book, address the Marine Mid- 
sumer merchandise and doing a majority of land Group, Inc., 702 Marine Trust Building, 
the business in their respective fields. It also Buffalo, N. Y. 


THREE 
ECONOMICAL CUTS 


A METHOD 


by which sales effort can be economically 


wl 8 


concentrated and effectively controlled. 


THE FACTS 


almost down to the last detail... the sta- 
tistics and indices on which intelligent 
sales-planning can be based. 





_ ~ = 
THE MEN 
The names, addresses, and facilities of 
practically every wholesale distributor. 
Also, the roster of the directors of the 


Marine Midland Banks ... together with 








1g. . ~- . . 

= a cross-index to the 975 businesses with 

ite which they are connected. 

se 

ch oH 


es The 16 Banks in New York State that compose the Marine Midland Group are: 


NEW YORK CITY....... ......Marine Midland Trust Company BUFFALO....... Marine Trust Company 
‘y RO ee ener The Manufacturers National Bank of Troy EAST AURORA... él Bank of East Aurora 
ks DINGHAMINONS 336-01 Usd oak by Seaee . Peoples Trust Company JAMESTOWN... : ae Union Trust Company 
ra- RE TREN oid ls a 6:0,5 Gs. 4 Sad wre) ......Workers Trust Company LACKAWANNA. ......Lackawanna National Bank 
all RUNNIN es ote desea eto Cortland Trust Company SNYDER........ Be ea ead : Bank of Snyder 
ORS isd Ss o's SA BS seem Union Trust Company TONAWANDA........ ; ws ay aie First Trust Company 
I ia int SS sah Sa es ay BA Orleans County Trust Company NORTH TONAWANDA.........-. ci «dats State Trust Company 
re LOCKPORT....... Niagara County National Bank & Trust Company NEMGAMA WRENEL iss bys cece es: Power City Trust Company 


‘Banks of the MARINE MIDLAND Group 


Thousands 


of dentists now 


tell the best way 


to eare for teeth 


It WouLDN’T be strange if you 
sometimes wonder if you 
really are taking the most ef- 
fective care of your teeth and 
gums. There are dozens of 
different 
countless conflicting theories. 
What is right? 

An important question! So 
E. R. Squibb & Sons asked a 
real authority to answer it. A 
institu- 


dentifrices — and 


prominent research 

tion conducted an investiga- 

tion among 50,000 dentists. 

Here is the summary of the 

answers received: 

95% of the answers stated that 
germ acids most frequently 
cause tooth decay and gum 
irritation ; 
agreed that the most serious 


trouble occurs at: the place 
where teeth and gums meet ; 


stated that the best product 
to prevent these acids from 
causing decay and irritating 
the gums is Milk of Mag- 
nesta, 

Could you have any more 
conclusive evidence that 
Squibb Dental Cream _ will 
protect your teeth and gums? 
It is made with more than 
50% Squibb Milk of Magnesia. 

Try Squibb’s. It cleans 
beautifully—and safely. Con- 
tains no grit, no astringents— 
nothing which might injure. 
It refreshes the mouth as it 
cleans. Great for smokers! 


Copyright 1931 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB 


DENTAL CREAM 


GUARDS THE DANGER LINE 


| 
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Stimson & Mussolini 
Sirs: 

I am one of a majority of citizens of this 
neighborhood who am hopping mad over our 
Sec. State’s apology to that ————* Mussolini; 
and am convinced that what this country needs 
more than a good 5¢ cigar is a Sec. of State 
and a Sec. of Navy of equivalent value. Please 
answer following questions for the benefit of a 
dozen or so of your readers: 

1) Did this country ever apologize to any 
nation before in the course of its history? 

2) Did any nation in the 20th Century bigger 
than Albania or Serbia ever turn in an abject 


| apology on demand to another within 24 hours 


| before? 


3) Is Stimson just plain scared of the * 


| or does he think an apology is something one 





| solini cracks his whip? 


prompted me to write. 








nation can send to another like a valentine? 
Dave CAMERON 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Sirs: 

In True, Feb. 9, one reads: “All the U. S. 
people apologized.” I beg leave to differ. If 
the question of apology had been left to the 
American people, not two percent of them would 
have voted for it. Would we have apologized, 
under identical circumstances, to the president of 
Liberia? Should the president of Nicaragua be 
miffed at some careless statement of an army 
officer, would we get down on our knees and 
pray for his pardon? Can you imagine this 
country debasing itself just because some petty 
potentate of some little two-by-four country was 
peeved at the careless remark of some Marine? 
If not, why do we become hysterical when Mus- 
Let each man draw his 


E. F. Grorce 


own conclusion. 


Lubbock, Tex. 

International history is full of apologies 
and expressions of regret between great 
nations, the U. S. not excepted—Ep. 


¢ 


General Butler & Col. Williams 
Sirs: 

In your article on General Butler in Feb. 9 
TIME, two instances of gross unfairness have 
You say: 

“He went back to the Marines, was sent to 
California. There he denounced and court mar- 
tialed his predecessor in command of the post on 


| charges of drunkenness after entertaining General 


Butler in his home.” 
rhat is true, so far as it goes, but the impres- 


| sion given is untruthful and unfair to General 


Butler. He placed Col. Williams under arrest 
with great reluctance, under orders from his, 
Butler’s, commanding officer. The true story is 
contained in detail in the enclosed clipping from 
the N. Y. World... . 

The second point is that you say: 

“Their [Adams’ and Butler’s] relations were 
further strained when General Butler laughingly 
introduced Mr. Adams at a Quantico dinner as 
‘the Secretary of the God-damned Navy.’ ”’ 

This is wholly untrue. The story was started 
as a rumor—a suggestion on some one’s part 
that it would have been a very funny remark 


| for General Butler to have made. . . 





ANNE M. KEEZER 
Baltimore, Md. 


*International expletives deleted.—Ep. 


, is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 


and the yearly 
subscription 


ADDRESS —____ 


The World’s account was a statement 
by friends of the late Rear-Admiral Ash- 
ley Herman Robertson, who was Gen. 
Butler’s commanding officer in San Diego, 
purporting to be Admiral Robertson’s 
version of the Butler-Williams affair, as 
follows: 

“. . Col. Williams invited Gen. ane 
Mrs. Butler to dinner. Arriving at the 
dinner, Gen. Butler found cocktails al- 
ready were circulating pretty freely. They 
left as soon as possible. 

“Gen. Butler attended an enlisted men’s 
dance and then went to get his family at 
a dance at a hotel in San Diego. 

“T was standing in the lobby when Col. 
Williams came in. He was supported by 
a junior officer and he was very noisy and 
apparently was quite drunk. Gen. Butler 
also was in the lobby when Williams reeled 
up to him and warned him he could not 
rule with a high hand in the West. 

“Gen. Butler turned to me. He said, 
‘This fellow is disgracing his uniform, but 
I hate to arrest him just after arriving at 
this station.’ 

“T told Gen. Butler I would have to 
prefer charges against him if he neglected 
his duty in that way. Under these cir- 
cumstances there was nothing else for 
Gen. Butler to do but put Col. Williams 
under arrest at once. 

“T blame myself very much for the dis- 
torted stories that got about after the 
arrest of Col. Williams, and it was an 
unfortunate mischance that prevented me 
from giving out the true story.”—Ep. 
Dante & Cervantes 


Dante ranks Cervantes. 

But, put Chandor in panties; 
By that you will act wittily, 
Will please the folk in Italy; 
Whilst those in Spain 

Will feel no pain! 

Quixote seems to live again. 


JoHN Epwarp Boys 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sirs: 

. . . You quote a verse by Douglas Chandor 
(Timer, Feb. 2), the which you very evidently 
admire. 

It cannot be that Timeditors do not realize 
that this is merely another in the millions of 
imitations of Ogden Nash? If they do realize it, 
why not give this overaped manner a-rest, and 
let Ogden rest on his badly rhymed laurels? 

SAMUEL DALSIMER 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sirs: 
Whoa, Time! stay your hand a bit! 
Dip your pen in the sand a bit. 
That rhyme about Cervantes is 


Roy E. Larsen 
CrrcuLaTION Manacer, Time, Inc. 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cutcaco, Itt. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5). 
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‘hey & 
en's Because they offer so many time- 
y at saving short-cuts, you'll find enve- 
im lopes by the thousand in a newspa- 
Col. er office. Morgue envelopes that 
| by ce living history tidily marshaled 
- for a sudden extra. Collection enve- 
= lopes that forestall mistakes in news- 
det boy arithmetic. Envelopes to pro- 
tect negatives. 
said. ’ Envelopes can cut out many a 
but i, fumbling quarter-hour in your office. 
g at e~_ In filing. In desk-to-desk mail. In 
speeding up collections. Ask your 
> to = printer or stationer for those guar- 
cted anteed to give unqualified satisfac- 
a tion—U. S. E. Envelopes. 
ams " 
j IT’S A LIVE MORGUE when all the ''who’s who” about prominent citizens is kept 
dis- on tap in carefully filed and indexed envelopes. Here’s a hint for house organ editors and 
the advertising men. 
; an 
me 
vS 
“ of NEWSIES KEEP 
= — THEIR MONEY 
. > STRAIGHT... when 
alize ite . they collect with envelopes. 
1s of Milkmen, laundries and 
“a ] ; ' | neighborhood stores need 
Z ‘ : these envelopes, too. 
” TAKE A TIP FROM ® 


THE NEWSPAPER ‘, ; . 

MAN and file your , —. TWO ENVELOPES 

negatives in indexed, a% CUT RED TAPE. “Im- 

labeled envelopes. Your Pe portant Checking Copy” 

printer will suggest the ' envelopes for tear sheets. 

right U. S. E. ' ; “Rush Proof” envelopes 
that get quick action. 


ANTEED 


4 


THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
STYLES in the U. S. E. line, an The world’s largest manufacturer of envelopes 
envelope for every purpose and price. With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 





NEW 
DISCOVERIES 
IN 
LIGHT RAYS 


. of “selective 


Presenting the story 


irradiation” 


Na new development in foods 


This scientific discovery was made in the Basic Science 
Research Laboratory of the University of Cincinnati. Its 
utilization by the public in food and other products will 
be made. possible through an alliance between General 
Foods Corporation and the University of Cincinnati, to be 
known as General Development Laboratories, Inc. 
Applications of the new discovery indicate far-reaching 
effects in the food industry. It can be used to add Vitamin 


D in definitely controllable quantities to many food and 
pharmaceutical products. It can be used for sterilization in 
the prevention of food spoilage. Organisms causing fer- 
mentation, yeast moulds and similar foes to preservation of 
foods yield to the new light treatment methods. 

The detailed story of “selective irradiation’ —its dis- 
covery, its application, its possibilities—is told in a booklet 
just published, “New Discoveries in Light Rays.” We 
believe this booklet will be of interest not only to the food 
industry, but also to the public generally. It will be sent 


to any interested person free upon request. 


Write to Gener al Foods Corporation 


DEPARTMENT 2-G 


250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Maxwell House Co,fee and Tea, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post’s 

Bran Flakes, Whole Bran, Minute Tapioca, Instant Postum, Hellmann’s 

Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin 

Baker’s Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, Grape Nuts, Sanka Coffee, 

Swans Down Cake Flour, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, La France, Satina, 
Diamond Crystal Salt, Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 
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A world above my fantasies. 

No thimblerigging rapparee, 

No jobber in kidnappery 

No filcher I! Be moral, please 

And take that wealth of laurel, please 

And reverently rest it on 

The dome of Mister Chesterton. 

DovucLas CHANDOR 

Washington, D. C. 


Son & Sire 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Feb. 9 I noticed among your 
British news—‘Up spoke Wayward Winnie who 
has long sought to wrest leadership of the Con- 
servative Party from Baldwin.* .. .” 

I am certain that a magazine of your high 
repute and obvious desire for accuracy would 
not publish such a statement unless it possessed 
some foundation in actual fact. I am always 
interested in my father’s activities, but confess 
with shame that in regard to this aspect of 
them I am woefully ignorant. May I, therefore, 
inquire what is the basis of truth on which you 
rely for the allegation contained in the words I 
have italicized and in particular how long and 
in what way this has been going on. 

RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Son Churchill well knows that Sire 
Churchill, ever ambitious, broke last month 
with Conservative Leader Stanley Baldwin 
on the issue of India’s future status, re- 
signed from the Conservative ‘shadow 
cabinet” on Jan. 27, 1931. He has since 
continued (with no appearance of success) 
his attempts (by loud public speechmak- 
ing) to get a wagging hold on the Conserv- 
ative party through its die-hard tail, of 
which he is the tip. 

Son Churchill has seasoned his U. S. 
lecture tour with such assertions as that 
Prime Minister James Ramsay MacDon- 
ald is a “traitor” —Eb. 


¢ 


No Ambulancer 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Feb. 9, an article appeared 
relative to the proposed appointment of Ernest 
A. Michel as Federal Judge in Minnesota. This 
article does a very grave injustice to one of the 
State’s outstanding lawyers (not an ambulance 
chaser) who is the choice of both U. S. Senators, 
every one of the ten Minnesota Congressmen, 
and who has received a more overwhelming in- 
dorsement than anyone who has ever aspired to 
such a position. Not only is your article in- 
correct; but it is, in my opinion, clearly libelous 

It is true that the firm of Davis, Michel, 
Yaeger & McGinley specializes in appearing for 
injured railroad workmen. There is a vast dii- 
ference between the shyster type, who use tricky 
methods, and the high type of lawyers (and they 
are too few) who are satisfied to let the lucrative 
corporation practice go by the boards and fight 
for justice to the worker. 

Your article, and the appellation ‘Chaser 
Michel,” conveys the idea that Mr. Michel’s work 
has been only that of a solicitor of cases. This 
is not correct and it does a gross injustice to a 
man whose entire work has been that of legal 
research, briefing and trial work. So far as I 
have been able to learn, Mr. Michel has never 
personally solicited a case in his life. While he 
may be responsible for the conduct of anyone 
in behalf of his firm, nevertheless to convey the 
impression that he is a mere solicitor instead of 
one of the outstanding lawyers of the State is 
highly unfair. 

You undoubtedly were not informed that Mr. 
Michel had appeared in or briefed cases in causes 


| in the Supreme Courts of probably a dozen 


States, that he has often appeared in and briefed 


| cases for the Federal Courts, including the Cir- 


cuit Court of Appeals and the Supreme Court ol 
the U. S. 

In fact, one of the cases Mr. Michel argued 
before the Supreme Court of the U. S. was 
argued with Mr. William D. Mitchell, the present 
Attorney General, on the other side. Mr. Michel 
represented the injured man and Mr. Mitchell 


| the Canadian Northern Railroad Co. The case 


*Please italicize. R. S. C. 
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z In the Biggest City in the Country 


ci INTERNATIONALS 


Doing the Biggest Kind of Job 
sire 
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TV- P P 
f HE conspicuous success of International 
0 
Trucks in New York has a deep signifi- 
. x “{ The Vacuum Oil Co. of New York, one of whose trucks is 
S. Bs Sa cance. New York knows that these trucks Seed Clinas, Mies Wak Hicces alk Gonmanias the euomnry 
hat Nee are built right...and that they serve right, eg eee 
ORS : as have other products of the Harvester 
Company for a full one hundred years. 
America as a whole endorses New York's 
good judgment, forinten years|international 
tred Truck production has grown seven times as 
his pen fast as the total truck production of the 
his “ : 
the - ‘ : industry. New York has Internationals at 
ince dun . . 
3 work digging subways, building bridges, 39 Internationals del cious boked goods of the 
‘4 > . Cox Baking Company. 26 of th nber ore speedy good- 
nen, folk fighting fires, as well as serving every con- ladidatn deasied Dadiechy. Tetahe 
in- ; i . , 
"a ceivable type of business enterprise. New 
in- TAB York chooses Internationals! Your eyes can 
pus. : 2 Pere 
hel ; give you indication of that preference 
iit everywhere; registration figures give you 
dil- 3 
cky 5 we proof; a test on your own job will reveal 
ay 
hey the reason! 
tive 
ight INTERNATIONAL Harvester ComPANy 
aser 606 S. Michigan Ave. on aneaes Chicago, Illinois 
ae? en The business of the Aero Mayflower Transit Company is to 
ork ; houl heavy loads for long distances. Internationals do the 
[his eee) - . job for them, and for many, many other transit companies. 
0 a 
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is | 
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» he 
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1 of 
e is 
Mr. 
uses 
» 
ze 4 George W. Johnson, subway contractor, uses International New York homes are kept warm in winter by cool ond coke The prominent Washington Square Laundry maintains a 
elec Trucks. Internationals have worked month in and month out delivered in International Trucks. Koppers uses Internationals fleet of 22 Internationals, and is but one of hundreds of 
( Ir- iiver almost from the very beginning on New York's subway program. os do countless other firms in that business laundries using International Trucks profitably. 
t ol 
sued 
was 
sent 


- | INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Speed and Heavy-Duty Models—sold and serviced by 180 Company-owned branches 
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They Came for GOLD 


and Thrills— prezeredon 


Sunshine & Vitamins 


They're living yet—grizzled old prospectors and adventurers 
and business men and homesteaders who were first thrilled by 
Colorado in the Indian days. They came to find fortunes and 
better homes—and found them, as people still find them today, in 
“Opportunity's Playground,” the land of Sunshine and Vitamins. 


ee sO) ae Ole 


THE 
KEY STATE 
OF THE 
NEW WEST 


ascenaing Comanche Valley, in the Sangre de Christo Mountains 


ow 


O learn the secret of sunshine and vitamins, you have only to 
taste the Colorado fruits and vegetables so eagerly sought in 
distant markets. But to learn why “Colorado offers you more 
in terms of real living than any other place in the world” you 
should spend a low-cost vacation in Colorado and keep your 

| opportunity-eye open. Enjoy nature's greatest splendor—at any 
time of the year—while you learn how such splendor can fit 
into your every-day life. 

That vacation will do you more good than any you've ever 
had. Every outdoor sport, matchless scenic splendor on every 
side, easy routes to all sections, excellent accommodations to 

S fit your taste and purse are awaiting your pleasure. Take your 
next vacation in Colorado. 





Fall River Road in Rocky Colorado Vegetables are Extra Large, Fancy Purebred Live- 
Mountain National Park Extra Tender, Extra Delicious stock Thrives 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION, 974 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver 


Send me the free book, “Cotorrut COLORADO: Opportunity’s Playground,” 
illustrated with natural-color photographs. 


Name 





Address 
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| involved purely and only a question of consti- 
tutional law. See Canadian Northern vs. Eggen, 

| 252 US 554. 

| The firm of which Mr. Michel is a member has 
collected millions of dollars from railroads, 
Clients do not criticize their methods, fairness 
or honesty. So successful has the firm been that 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen have 
retained them as _ Regional Counsel in 14 
States. ... 

. . . Here in Minnesota we feel that Attorney 
General Mitchell is firmly set against Mr. Michel 
because he has never represented corporations 

| but only workingmen. 

Mr. Michel has never been “cited” for ambu- 
lance chasing as stated in your article. The 
Nebraska case you refer to, 197 NW 599, did 
not personally involve Mr. Michel nor was he 
ever before the court in that case nor did the 
court ever claim any jurisdiction over him. 

There is much to be said for the lawyer who 
faces the brunt of trained claim agents and rail- 
road lawyers. I personally know of many cases 
where claim departments isolate badly injured 
men, get statements from them while in bad 
physical and mental condition from shock, and 
try every available trick to avoid liability. It 
takes a specialist to outfight these men, backed 
by a railroad bankroll. So cleanly has Michel 
fought that numerous railroad and corporation 
lawyers are among his written indorsers. 

When a man is permanently injured, his settle- 
ment check is HIS LAST RAILROAD CHECK, 
Generally he knows no other work. It is fair 
that these men or their dependents receive every 
dollar to which they are entitled. If there were 
not a few high grade firms ready to take the 
stigma of so-called ‘“‘ambulance chasing” (a term 
incidentally fostered by corporations most af- 
fected by their ability), it would be a sad day 
for the workingmen of America... . 

Tuomas B. Mover 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

All praise to Lawyer Michel for the 

| millions he and/or his firm have justly col- 
lected for workingmen. Nevertheless his 
firm was thoroughly rebuked by the Su- 
preme Court of Nebraska for its unethical 
practices and no member of a law firm can 
escape the consequences of such a rebuke 
on the grounds that he was not personally 
implicated.—Eb. 
Birmingham’s Relief 
Sirs: 

YOUR COMMENTS JUDGE PAYNES TES: 
TIMONY CONCERNING RED CROSS RE- 
LIEF ... INFERS BIRMINGHAM _ HAS 
ASKED FOR NATIONAL RELIEF WHICH 
IS ERRONEOUS STOP WHAT JUDGE 
PAYNE SAID WAS BIRMINGHAM ALA- 
BAMA IS ONLY RED CROSS CHAPTER 
DOING URBAN ORGANIZED CHARITY 
AND IS SUPPORTED BY COMMUNITY 
CHEST STOP IN FAIRNESS TO US PLEASE 
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... LO FIND A BETTER WAY 


By ag’ the Chemist with the fact that in 
the past century we have progressed 
further and faster than in a thousand years 
before. 

In his quiet laboratory the Chemist is 
guiding the development of industry, and 
upon his discoveries today will rise new in- 
dustrial giants tomorrow. 

As his dreams take form, new problems 
arise. He calls for raw materials with new 
properties. He calls for purer chemicals. He 
requires quantity production of rare and hith- 
erto costly ingredients. 


A great industry is today using 
large quantities of a substance 
which as a result of Swann 
Research was reduced in price 
from $40.00 a pound to 30c. 


The Swann Corporation was created to 
help solve these problems. It is our job to 
serve the Chemist, stepping in with research 
and production facilities to find for Industry 
a new way, a better way, of making the nec- 
essary raw materials on a commercial scale. 

- 7. | 

Swann Research has successfully served 
many leaders in American Industry. If your 
progress has been impeded by the lack of an 
ingredient with certain essential properties, 
perhaps Swann Research can help you to find 
a better way. 


CORPORATION 
BIRMINGHAM 
Divisions: 
SWANN REsEArcu, INC. SWANN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
FEDERAL ABRASIVES Co. PRovIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Tue ILiFF-BRUFF CHEMICAL Co. 
Wickes, Martin, WILCKES COMPANY 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


Last week the President of the U. S. 
closed his Drought Relief controversy 
with Congress by signing the Interior De- 
partment Appropriation Bill carrying 
$20,000,000 for “food loans” (see col. 3). 
Of eleven supply measures which must be 
passed by Congress and signed by the 
President if an extra session is to be 
avoided, this was only the second. 

@ Signed last week by the President with 
“great pleasure” was “an admirable meas- 
ure” for advance planning of public works 
as an unemployment preventive. Its con- 
gressional sponsor was Democratic Senator 
Robert Wagner of New York. Said the 
President: “It is not a cure for business 
depression but will afford better organiza- 
tion for relief in future depressions.” 

@ “Infinite patience indomitable 
will . . . undying idealism . . . inflexible 
resolve.” With such words President 
Hoover last week praised Abraham Lin- 
coln in a nation-wide radio speech, which 
came somewhat anti-climactically after 
the Pope’s world-salute (see p. 40). The 
31st President of the U.S. reveres the 16th 
above all others. The Hoover eulogy was 
broadcast from the Lincoln study in the 
White House, amid Lincoln chairs, pic- 
tures, tables, plaques. A Lincoln clock, 
six minutes late, chimed from the mantel. 
@ To the Red Cross Drought Drive 
President Hoover gave a check for $7,500 
on his 32nd wedding anniversary. 

@ The President asked Congress to ap- 
propriate $30,000 for U. S. participation 
in a second Polar year in 1932. During 
a Polar year meteorologists of many coun- 
tries are sent into the Arctic to gather 
and compare atmospheric data, draw new 
conclusions about the weather. The last 
was held in 1882. 

@ Accepted by the President was the 
resignation of Walter E. Hope of Manhat- 
tan as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
in Charge of Fiscal Offices. 

@ In behalf of Ernest Michel, his candi- 
date for a Federal judgeship, Minnesota’s 
blind Senator Schall last week carried to 
the White House his fight against Attorney 
General Mitchell, chief Michel critic. He 
told President Hoover: “Taft wrecked his 
Administration by trusting Ballinger, 
Harding wrecked his by trusting Daugh- 
erty and Fall. Are you going to wreck 
yours by further trusting your Attorney 
General?” 

@ It was understood that President 
Hoover will be asked to accept the resig- 
nation of Major General Smedley Dar- 
lington Butler, effective Oct. 1, twelve 
years before he reaches the retirement age 
of 61. Thereafter General Butler will per- 
form on the lecture platform. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Clock 

Working days left: 13. Essential bills 
to enact if a special session is to be 
avoided: 9g. Essential bills enacted last 
week: 1. 

House Work Done. 
Representatives last week: 
@ Passed a $348,820,952 Naval Appro- 
priation Bill, after refusing to limit officers 
to 5,499; sent it to the Senate. 

q, Adopted the conference report on the 
Interior Department Appropriation Bill. 
including a $20,000,000 Drought Relief 
fund (see col. 3); sent it to the President. 
q@, Adopted a conference report on the 
$100,000,000 Public Buildings Bill; sent 
it to the President. 

@ Passed (363-to-37) a bill to up the 
Soldier Bonus loans, sent it to the Senate 
(see p. 12). 

@ Defeated (167-to-163) a Senate bill to 
increase the salary of the Governor of 
Alaska from $7,000 to $10,000. 

@ Agreed to Senate amendments to three 
omnibus Civil War pension bills; sent 
them to the President. 

Senate Work Done. 
the U. S. last week: 

@ Passed the Legislative Appropriation 
Bill; sent it to conference. 

@ Passed the $1,053,000,000 Independent 
Officer Appropriation Bill; sent it to con- 
ference. 

@ Adopted the conference report on the 
Interior Department Appropriation Bill, 
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including a $20,000,000 Drought relief 
fund; sent it to the House. 

@ Passed a bill to bridge San Francisco 
Bay. 

@ Heard Utah's 
Abraham Lincoln. 
@ Passed a House bill for a 44-hour-week 
in the Postal service; sent it to the Presi- 
dent. 

@ Passed a bill to grant a $5,000 per year 
pension to Eleanora Emma Anderson 
Bliss, widow of Chief of Staff Tasker 
Howard Bliss U. S. A.; sent it to the 
House. 


Reed Smoot eulogize 


Misery Question 

Two months ago Secretary of Agri- 
culture Hyde raised the warning cry of 
“Dole!” against the Senate’s Drought Re- 
lief plan and thereby started the Arkansas 
food war in Congress. Last week the same 
Secretary pronounced the same relief plan 
“no Dole!” and thereby brought to a 
peaceful conclusion the bitterest issue of 
the session. Nevertheless the Senate had 
won less than the White House Adminis- 
tration had surrendered. 

When Arthur Mastick Hyde ran a thriv- 
ing Buick agency in Trenton, Mo. before 
the War, his interest in farms and farmers 
had been nominal. Pitched into the Gov- 
ernor’s chair at Jefferson City by the Re- 
wublican sweep of 1920 he made Missouri's 
farmers roar with rage, earned the epithet 
of “‘tax-eater” by his expensive road build- 
ing program. President Hoover picked 
him for the Cabinet chiefly because he had 
once been a “Lowden man” but had got 
a divorce from the equalization fee. 
Mockingly Secretary Hyde’s arch-foe, one- 
time Democratic Senator James Reed, 
used to greet him: “Howdy, Arty. As one 
dirt farmer to another, how’s crops?” The 
same spiteful Reed on the stump referred 
to him as ‘“‘a steam whistle on a fertilizer 
factory.” Two years in the Cabinet, 
Secretary Hyde helped to pick the Federal 
Farm Board to rid Florida of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly, to make himself silly with 
charges that Soviet Russia, by short sales 
in Chicago, was deliberately trying to de- 
press U. S. wheat prices. Washington life 
has not diminished his liking for pie, but- 
termilk, cigars, chess, fishing in the Ozarks. 

What gave Secretary Hyde his chance 
to settle the Drought fight he had started 
was last fortnight’s compromise on $20.- 
000,000 for “agricultural rehabilitation” 
(Time, Feb. 16). Did or did not those 
weasel words mean that money could be 
spent for food for hungry farmers? No- 
body in Congress knew for sure. After 
much interpretative haggling, the Senate 
last week put the question squarely up to 
Secretary Hyde in a resolution that asked 
“whether the amendment relating to 
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Drought Relief includes in its terms food, 
clothing and medicines.” 

Secretary Hyde was speechmaking in 
Louisville, Ky. when the Senate’s query 
reached him. Long distance telephone 
wires to the White House hummed busily 
as the wishes of President Hoover were 
ascertained. With the President’s sanction 
Secretary Hyde telegraphed the Senate a 
long, rambling message about Red Cross 
aid and rural credits in which was buried 
away this all-important sentence: “It is 
my understanding . .. that there could 
be no prohibition against the proceeds of 
such loans being used for food or other 
supplies if they were necessary.” 

Admission by the Administration that 
Drought-area farmers could borrow from 
this $20,c00,000 fund to feed their hungry 
families was all Congress needed to clinch 
the compromise. The Senate adopted it 








Wide World 
THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
He inspired an oration on merciful mules. 


(67-to-15) as did the House. The Presi- 
dent’s signature followed immediately. 
Drought relief could no longer provoke an 
extra session. 

The Arkansas Compromise, however, 
did not get by the Senate without hard 
oratorical pounding. Nebraska’s Norris 
offered some beatitudes of his own mak- 
ing: 

Blessed are they who starve while the 
asses and the mules are fed, for they shall 
be buried at public expense. 

Blessed are they who hunger in the land 
of Drought, for they shall be told that a 
great Government feeds the starving in 
foreign lands. 

Blessed are the little children who shiver 
from the cold, for their suffering shall re- 
ceive “sympathetic consideration.” 

Virginia’s Glass flayed Democratic 
Leader Robinson of Arkansas, who ac- 
cepted the Compromise, for his “abject 
surrender” on the principle of free Federal 
aid. Idaho’s Borah in one last dramatic 
revolt against the Compromise, exclaimed: 
“A few kernels of corn for the hungry 


child, the drippings from the mouth of 
the merciful mule! . . . These people are 
going to suffer beyond the power of human 
language to portray. . . . When did these 
picayunish objections to feeding the 
hungry first appear? They appeared when 
the income tax payers became afraid of 
an increase in taxes.” 

Perfectly plain to all was the Demo- 
cratic backdown on food relief. Senator 
Robinson had first proposed an outright 
Federal gift of $25,000,000 to feed the 
hungry who had no other means of 
sustenance. By the Compromise he had 
accepted a proposition whereby $20,000,- 
coo was to be loaned for food only to 
those who could put up collateral. Pierc- 
ingly to the point critics showed how the 
family, without food, without grocery- 
store credit, without security for a Federal 
loan, would get none of the $20,000,000, 
would be as dependent as ever upon the 
Red Cross.* 

President Hoover had also changed his 
position since December, agreed to far 
more Drought relief than he had originally 
intended. Last week, through Secretary 
Hyde, he surrendered to the Senate’s pri- 
mary plan of Federal loans to feed the 
hungry, a proposition he once flayed as 
“playing politics with human misery.” 

Meanwhile the Red Cross was caring for 
255,735 families—about a million mouths. 
Its $10,000,000 relief drive climbed slowly 
past the $8,000,000 mark. Rations were 
being distributed on the basis of 42¢ per 
person per week. Still unreported last 
week was any authenticated case of death 
of starvation in the Drought area. 


— 


H. R. 17054 

Soldier Bonus legislation began moving 
rapidly through Congress last week toward 
what was generally expected to be a presi- 
dential veto. Reported from the Ways & 


Means Committee H. R. 17054 to up 
veterans’ loans on adjusted service cer- 
tificates was snapped (363-to-37) through 
the House in 40 minutes. The Senate was 
primed for action no less quick to avert 
what all Bonus advocates dreaded—a 
pocket veto. 

If President Hoover gets the measure 
before the last ten days of the session, 
he must either disapprove it and thereby 
allow Congress a chance to repass it over 
his veto or permit it to become a law 
automatically. If the measure reaches the 
White House after the last ten days 
period, the President can kill it by doing 
nothing to it (i. e. a pocket veto) and thus 
deprive Congress of a second vote before 
final adjournment. With the ten-day 
period beginning Feb. 21, the Bonus fight 
became chiefly a race against time to the 
White House. 

From the veterans’ viewpoint the par- 
ticular hero of last week’s Bonus activities 
was New Jersey’s Republican Representa- 
tive Isaac (“Ike”) Bacharach. In 1915 


*The difficulty of negotiating secured Federal 
loans in the Drought area was demonstrated in 
Lee County, Ark. where only 22 farmers out 
of 5,500 had been able to put up collateral to 
get seed and fertilizer advances from the Govern- 
ment, 


Mr. Bacharach went to Congress from 
Atlantic City. With his father he had 
prospered in the retail clothing trade, gone 
into real estate, lumber and banking when 
Atlantic City began booming as a resort, 
became a local tycoon. Seniority of serv- 
ice advanced him to the No. 3 majority 
place on the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee. There his dexterous management 
of politics and finance won him a reputa- 
tion as the committee’s “brain.” A mixer 
and a fixer, sporty in attire, facially fero- 
cious but personally pleasant, grey-bristly- 
haired Representative Bacharach is one 
of Speaker Longworth’s closest friends 
and, as such, a power in House affairs. 
Democrat Owen D. Young’s testimony 
on the Bonus fortnight ago convinced Con- 
gressman Bacharach that it was politically 
necessary for the Republicans to act. 
Adopting the “Young Plan” of increased 


Keystone 
IsAAC BACHARACH 
He mixed, he fixed. 


loans but rejecting the proposal to limit 
them only to needy veterans, he drafted 
H. R. 17054, got it by the Ways & Means 
Committee (17-to-4) to the House floor 
where Speaker Longworth helped him to 
pass it by a suspension of the Rules. 

The Bacharach bill provided for: 1) 
upping the loan value of bonus certificates 
from 223% to 50%; 2) reducing the inter- 
est rates from 6% to 44%. A veteran who 
had already borrowed 224% of the face 
value of his certificate could raise another 
274% on it. Veterans’ Bureau actuaries 
estimated that this measure would cost 
$700,000,000. 


If Mr. Bacharach was the veterans’ 
hero, Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
logically became their villain last week 
when he wrote a strong public letter ob- 
jecting to this bonus legislation. The gist 
of his argument was that the Treasury 
could not stand the financial strain. Pre- 
dicting a $500,000,000 deficit next July 
(last estimate: $350,000,000), he declared 
the measure created “a potential liability 
of $1,720,000,000”—that is, if all veterans 
borrowed to the limit. The Treasury, he 
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explained, had some $772,000,000 securi- 
ties in a sinking fund reserve to pay off the 
bonus in 1945 which would have to be 
sold to raise cash in addition to floating 
a $1,000,000,000 bond issue. Heavy re- 
funding of Liberty Loan obligations in the 
near future complicated the outlook still 
more. Declared Secretary Mellon: “the 
revenues of the Government are steadily 
falling behind. . . . The Treasury is al- 
ready in a difficult position. . . . I regret 
I cannot approve of the Treasury assum- 
ing the obligations imposed by this bill. 
I cannot too urgently recommend that this 
measure should have reconsideration in 
order that it should be on a basis which 
will not damage our whole financial posi- 
tion.” 

The Mellon letter clearly foreshadowed 
a Hoover veto. But upon Congress it 
acted as no deterrent. Speaker Longworth 
pronounced the Bacharach bill “sane, 
sensible and conservative” and “one guess 
as good as another” on its cost. Secretary 
Mellon was loudly flayed for painting too 
gloomy a picture, was reminded that his 
dire prediction about the effects of the 
original Bonus act in 1924 had never ma- 
terialized. The Ways & Means Committee 
in its report on H. R. 17054 argued that 
“there is no way to determine accurately 
just what the cost will be.” Against 
Secretary Mellon’s “potential liability” of 
$1,720,000,000 it set the fact that only 
about 48% of veterans had borrowed on 
their certificates in a “period of distress” 
and the assumption that this figure would 
not be exceeded as times improved. The 
Committee claimed the cost would “‘range 
from $375,000,000 upwards,” depending on 
the amount of borrowing, pointed to the 
$772,000,000 Bonus reserve fund as the 
logical source of cash. 


a 


Last Chips 


To the Federal Farm Board last week 
was passed its final stack of chips to play 
the wheat and cotton markets. Congress 
voted it $100,000,o0o—Ilast of its original 
$500,000,000 allowance—with the implica- 
tion that it must make good on its stabi- 
lization program or quit. 

In passing the Farm Board’s ultimate 
appropriation Senators openly deplored 
its open market policy as a “sheer gamble 
with public funds.” An effort to end its 
wheat and cotton speculation was beaten 
(55-to-26) only because Senators did not 
want to shoulder the responsibility of 
“hamstringing” its operations at a time 
when failure by its own action was widely 
anticipated. Applause rose from the gal- 
leries when small, precise Senator George 
of Georgia declaimed: “Four years more 
of Herbert Hoover and we'll be fortunate 
if we don’t have to turn the Treasury into 
a community chest... . If the Govern- 
ment wants to gamble, it should hire pro- 
fessionals, not amateurs.” 

The Farm Board is now carrying ap- 
proximately 130,000,000 bu. of wheat, 
2,000,000 bales of cotton, all bought high 
above the current market in an attempt to 
sustain domestic prices. These operations 
have put the Board $100,000,000 into the 
red. 


That Alexander Legge, the Board's 
$12,000 per-year chairman and chief 
sponsor of its market program, would re- 
sign shortly after March 4 to return to 
his $100,000 per-year post as head of 
International Harvester Co. last week be- 
came an accepted fact. In his place 
was foreseen James Clifton Stone, vice 
chairman and tobacco’s_ representative, 
who was expected to sheer the Board 
away from its present market program. 
Though Chairman Legge would not give 
a yes-or-no answer, he did say: “If a 
street car were to run over me tonight, 
the Board would go on exactly as it has 
been and no one would know the differ- 
ence.” Demanding a 20% wheat acreage 
reduction Chairman Legge declared realis- 
tically that otherwise “this stabilization 
effort will have to be abandoned, the loss 
written off and the adjustment left to the 
old-time principle of the survival of the 
fittest.” 


PROHIBITION 
Groundswell’s Spray 


Always there are legislators and busi- 
nessmen who, sensitive to the slightest 
shift in public opinion, hurry far ahead of 
actual developments with projects to 
capitalize them. Last week three groups 
of such people showed that they take 
seriously the breaking of the Wet ground- 
swell at the elections last November. 

@ Officials of a Canadian investment 
trust formed to hoid nothing but the 
securities of foreign liquor manufacturers 
offered their stock to U. S. investors, urg- 
ing them to take timely advantage of the 
“tremendous appeal of such securities if, 
as and when the United States... de- 
cides in favor of Repeal.” The company, 
Cumulative Investment Foundation, Ltd., 
was chartered under the laws of Canada 
Nov. 14, 1930. On Nov. 18, 1,000,000 
shares were either offered or optioned at 
$5 per share. Prime talking point: The 
U. S. might adopt the Anderson Liquor 
Plan (Time, Feb. 2) and import goods 
from the companies in the investment 
trust.* 

q@ From the Virgin Islands a delegation 
arrived to petition Congress for money, 
industrial and agricultural schools—and 
permission to make rum for export, which 
before Prohibition was one of the Island- 
ers’ most lucrative trades. 

@ In the New Mexico legislature, serious 
consideration was given to a bill providing 
for the expenditure of $50,000 on a 
brewery or distillery and to establish 
liquor dispensaries ‘wherever necessary 
for the convenience of the people.” 
Theory: that the Prohibition statutes ap- 
ply only to “persons, associations and 
corporations and cannot prohibit a sover- 
eign State from manufacturing and sell- 
ing liquor.” By terms of the bill, liquor 

*Makers of more famed brands whose stocks 
are held by the investment trust: 

Arthur Guinness, Son & Co., Ltd. (Guinness 
Stout) 

John Dewar & Sons, Ltd. (John Dewar) 

Dublin Distilleries Co., Ltd. (Usher’s Green 
Stripe) 

John Walker & Son’s Ltd. (Johnny Walker) 


might be sold to adults “for non-beverage 
purposes only,” by a state dispensary com- 
mission. Prescribed purchase-limit per 
person would be two quarts of whiskey, 
eight quarts of wine and 21 quarts of beer 
per month. To import liquor, until a 
brewery could be built with the commis- 
sion’s profits, $50,000 would be appropri- 
ated. 


THE TARIFF 
Embargo 


Last week Andrew William Mellon again 
unsheathed a sharp economic sword 
against Soviet Russia. He forbade any 
lumber or any pulpwood from four great 
areas of North Russia to enter the U. S. 

Last summer Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Seymour Lowman embargoed 
Russian pulpwood on the ground that it 
was produced by convict labor. Within a 
week he was forced to lift the ban for 
lack of evidence that pulpwood workers 
of U..S. S. R. were legal convicts (Time, 
Aug. II). 

What new evidence had convinced the 
Treasury that Soviet convicts worked the 
Soviet spruce forests, U. S. Commissioner 
of Customs Frank Xavier Alexander Eble 
refused to reveal. Unable to investigate 
conditions for itself the Treasury had ob- 
viously accepted as substantial proof affi- 
davits from independent observers, labor 
camp refugees, casual visitors. Under the 
Treasury’s order an importer can bring in 
Soviet lumber and pulpwood only if he 
establishes by a preponderance of evidence 
that these commodities are produced by 
free labor—an almost impossible require- 
ment. 

Lest the Treasury’s embargo look like 
a political discrimination against Russia, 
the State Department last week instructed 
its consuls throughout the world to report 
on convict-made goods in their respective 
areas with a view to including other coun- 
tries in the embargo. Complaint by U. S. 
tobacco producers, feeling the pinch of 
competition, that. Sumatra cigar wrappers 
from tne Dutch East Indies were convict- 
grown caused the Treasury to start inves- 
tigating. Under, study also were rubber 
imports from slave-ridden Liberia, phos- 
phates from Morocco. 


WOMEN 
Bar’s Bar 


Though women are admitted to the 
American Bar’ Association and that of 
New York State, they have been banned 
from the marble-and-brocade clubhouse 
of the exclusive Bar Association of New 
York City since the first woman lawyer 
appeared in New York 50 years ago. Last 
week eminent members of the organiza- 
tion, among them George Woodward 
Wickersham, tried to have the local Bar’s 
bar lifted by an amendment to the Asso- 
ciation’s constitution. Reasons given for 
the proposal’s defeat: 1) expense; 2) po- 
tential disgruntlement of the male ma- 
jority. 

Lawyer Lucille Pugh commented: “Why 
should they be disgruntled? Don’t women 
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usually soothe ... ? 
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CORRUPTION 


A Woman’s Turn 

Twelve years ago when she became the 
first woman magistrate in New York City, 
Jean Norris was 42 and a “fine figure of a 
woman.” Life, for her, promised exceed- 
ingly well. She had health and great vi- 
tality. Her salary was, by comparison 
with most career-women, high—$7,000. 
She could look forward to the attentions 
which would be given to all the first- 
women-this-or-that. And she was no fool. 

Until this year, ‘life generously fulfilled 
its promise. If not famed, Jean Norris 
had become near-famed. She was smartly 
gowned. She had some friends on Park 
Avenue and many elsewhere. She had 
managed to travel much abroad. In Cairo, 
Calcutta, Shanghai, Buenos Aires, great 
were the heraldings and great the ban- 
quetings of “America’s first woman judge.” 
Actually this title needed qualification. A 
magistrate is as different from a Supreme 
Court judge as an ordinary bank officer 
from a financier. And in Ohio that learned, 
grey-haired jurist, Florence Allen, had be- 
come a justice of the Supreme Court. But 
what matter? Jean Norris had no grey 
hairs and was certainly somebody. She 
loved her work—being called “Your 
Honor,” and tartly telling this male he 
was overruled, or wisely bidding that bad 
girl to be good. 


Then last year the shadow arose. New 
York judges high and low, who the people 
were sure were crooked, began to be 
proved crooked. The power of Tammany 
in which Jean Norris had always trusted 
seemed insufficient to confound the in- 
quisitors. Jean Norris’ turn approached. 

Last week she was summoned before 
Referee Samuel Seabury, ordered up into 
the witness stand, like any common crook, 
put under oath, examined and cross- 
examined, twisted and tangled on her 
magisterial conduct. Dressed in green, 
holding herself stiffly erect, the onetime 
Brooklyn girl answered questions briefly, 
almost insolently, in pseudo-Oxonian ac- 
cent. Her inquisitors attempted to show 
that she was a falsifier of her court’s 
official record, a tyrant on the bench who 
petulantly bossed defendants around at the 
peril of their constitutional rights, a dis- 
penser of justice toward women offenders 
far less merciful than male magistrates. 

What brought loudest public condemna- 
tion down upon Jean Norris’ haughty head 
was proof that she had altered the steno- 
graphic record of a case which was about 
to be appealed on the ground of an unfair 
trial. Mary Disena Labello was up on a 
prostitution charge. It was getting late in 
the afternoon. Mary Labello’s attorney 
complained he had been in court since 10 
a.m. The official record read as follows: 


The Court—So have I. You know what 
to do; plead her [the defendant] guilty 
and tell her to throw herself on the mercy 
of the Court. 

Judge Norris changed the record to 
read: “So have I. What is it, counsel, do 
you wish to plead her guilty and throw 
herself on the mercy of the Court?” 


On the stand Magistrate Norris first de- 
nied that she had made any changes, then 
admitted that this alteration was “some- 
what arbitrary” but that, after all, it was 
only ‘‘an error of judgment.” 

Out of the record in the same case she 
had stricken her statement to defense 
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counsel that he was “going to be limited” 
in presenting evidence. Later she cut him 
short with a refusal to hear more of his 
witnesses—and then deleted it from the 
record. She practically forced the defend- 
ant to take the stand, ordered her to “‘get 
up” and “stop arguing.” But from the 
revised record Magistrate Norris had also 
edited these judicial imperatives. The de- 
fendant was convicted, sent to the work- 
house for 100 days. 

Stubbornly Magistrate Norris last week 
refused to agree with Referee Seabury that 
her changes were “striking and substan- 
tial’ in a fair-trial appeal and tended to 
put her “on record in a fairer and more 
impartial position.” Her only defense: 
“An error of judgment ... an error of 
judgment. . . . I made the changes ac- 
cording to my recollection of what I said.” 

Two other factors weighed against the 
“woman’s judge of women’: 1) she had 
dealt in the stock of a bail bond company 
which did business in her court; 2) she 
always refused to question the veracity of 
vice squad policemen in a prostitution 
case. 

Kenna Case. In its corollary investi- 
gation into bribe-taking policemen who 
operate in magistrates’ courts, the Seabury 
inquiry turned up this item last week: 

Six years ago Police Lieutenant John 
W. Kenna was placed in charge of about 


1,000 policemen in the mid-town section 
of Manhattan, called “The Tenderloin,” 
which abounds in speakeasies and vice re- 
sorts. His salary for the period amounted 
to $20,000. He and his mother, however, 
have banked during the six years a total 
of $237,000. 


RADICALS 


Unemployed 

Up the Capitol steps at Washington last 
week tramped a delegation of 150 jobless 
under Communist leadership. Quietly they 
marched past police guards into the House 
corridors to petition Speaker Longworth 
for Unemployment insurance. He would 
not see them. Some of them straggled up 
into the House gallery. From that vantage 
point one Fred Kearns of Pittsburgh 
arose, began to shout: “I protest! I pro- 
test against the arrest of —.” Over his 
wide-open mouth was clapped the hand of 
Chief Doorkeeper Bert Kennedy. Angry 
cries from the House floor: “Throw him 
out! Shut him up!” Two policemen 
ejected him while other Reds were shooed 
off the Capitol grounds. 


Late one afternoon jobless demonstra- 
tors stormed into the Minnesota House of 
Representatives at St. Paul, took posses- 
sion of the chamber after the speaker had 
declared a 30-minute recess. For two 
hevrs Red orators bellowed and inveighed 

om the rostrum against the legislators, 

tnanded Unemployment relief. “Chair 
warmers! Yellow fakers!” screamed an 
18-year-old girl at House members who 
tolerantly cheered her gusto. During the 
chamber demonstration, 50 Reds slipped 
down to the basement, entered the Capitol 
restaurant, gorged themselves on baked 
apples and crackers. 


When Reds held an Unemployment 
meeting on Boston Common without a 
permit, mounted police charged the crowd, 
broke up the demonstration. Arrested with 
ten others were two clergymen—Congre- 
gationalist Robert A. Bakeman, Episco- 
palian Smith O. Dexter—who protested 
the police’s “high-handed methods against 
free speech.” The Socialist party bailed 
out the ministers. 

Of all last week’s Red demonstrations 
on Unemployment the most startling and 
significant occurred in Reading, Pa. Only 
city in the U. S. with a Socialist Govern- 
ment, it afforded students of political 
economics a striking example of the clash 
between moderate and extreme Radical- 
ism. Socialism obviously had solved the 
riddle of Joblessness no more successfully 
than the conservative governments of 
Washington, St. Paul or Boston. 

In 1927 Reading voters put into office 
a thoroughgoing Socialist Government 
headed by tall, handsome native-born 
Mayor John Henry Stump. By trade a 
cigarmaker, by conviction a Socialist, he 
had served a dozen years as business man- 
ager of the weekly Labor Advocate. 
Businessmen thought him a pleasant, level- 
headed, reasonable person despite his 
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theories. The Reading Times, unable to 
stomach the regular party candidates, 
helped elect him. 

The Stump administration has adopted 
none of the orthodox methods of unem- 
ployment relief, claiming the problem was 
national, not local. It has refused to in- 
augurate an emergency construction pro- 
gram on the ground that it would only 
tax the poor. Its $450,000 community 
chest was exhausted last November. It 
has claimed credit for relief furnished by 
the non-Socialist school board which is 
outside its control. 

Last week jobless hundreds, led by 
Reds, paraded to the City Hall, demanded 
municipal relief from Mayor Stump. They 
asked that everybody in town be given 
$15 per week plus $2 per week per de- 
pendent plus free rent, free gas, free elec- 
tricity. Funds, they thought, might be 
raised by a local tax on incomes of $5,000 
and up. Mayor Stump ushered the lead- 
ers into his office, where they harangued 
him thus: “. . . You who call yourself a 
Socialist, must realize the workers are 
creators of all commodities and yet the 
workers are starving.” 

Suavely the Mayor replied: 

“T’ll tell you boys nobody is more in 
sympathy with you than the Mayor and 
Council of Reading. We’re no novices. 
We know what Capitalism does to the 
workers and hope that Capitalism will be 
overthrown. . . . We’ve kept men on we'd 
ordinarily lay off. I’ve organized Unem- 
ployment relief and it’s doing a darned 
good job. But ... you don’t know the 
law. that’s all. How can we tax the rich? 
If I could, I would. ... Show me a 
starving worker. I’d dig down into my 
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READING’s STUMP 
“T’ll tell you boys .. . 


own pocket to prevent it. Your Com- 
munist sheet, the Daily Worker, has been 
doing a lot of lying. . . .” 

The best Mayor Stump could offer the 
Reds was the use of the municipal audi- 
torium where they gathered to denounce 
him. 


CRIME 


From the Statesman’s Window 

Red-headed William E. (‘‘Rarin’ Bill’) 
Potter, Cleveland councilman until ousted 
in connection with that city’s land-grant 
scandals in 1928-29, dropped into the 
City Hall within the fortnight for a chat 
with some of his old friends. They stood 
in an alcove long known ironically as 
“The Statesman’s Window,” from the 
highly political railleries exchanged there 
when voluble Mr. Potter was on the 
Council. Perhaps they discussed some of 
the 13 suits which have been started 
against him since 1924, or the perjury 
trial against him then pending, or the fact 
that he was broke. At any rate, he inter- 
rupted the conversation to telephone his 
wife that he would be “a little late for 
dinner.” Then he marched from “The 
Statesman’s Window” to _ obscurity. 
Shortly before 6 o’clock that night he 
was seen at a Euclid Village tourist res- 
taurant and was not seen again. Three 
days later his wife reported his disappear- 
ance to the police. 

They found him last week in a bad dis- 
trict of Cleveland, sprawling on an apart- 
ment-house sofa, his skull bashed in and a 
bullet in his head. He was dead. 

Investigation proved that the room had 
been rented by a nattily dressed, swarthy 
man about 5 ft. 8 in. in height, who gave 
his name as “M. J. Marcus.” Pittsburgh 
police quickly arrested a notorious gang- 
ster, Hyman (“Hymie’’) Martin, who tal- 
lied with the description except that he 
stands over 6 ft. Martin admitted he had 
been in Cleveland on the evening of the 
murder. But he loudly protested that he 
knew nothing of the “bumping-off,” cry- 
ing: “I’m a gentleman, a rum-runner!” 

Theories as to the motive for killing 
Potter were varied. One said he had been 
“put on the spot” by racketeers. Another 
called attention to the fact that one Lis- 
ton Schooley, like Potter a city official 
ousted by the land-scandal investigations 
in 1929 (and like him, an old gossiper in 
“The Statesman’s Window’’), was about 
to give further testimony concerning those 
scandals before a grand jury. Observers 
wondered if Potter, in order to obtain 
funds for attorneys’ fees in his forthcom- 
ing trial, had offered to supplement what 
was known in the land-grant case. It was 
said that many an official crook would 
have wished his death in that event. The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer went so far in its 
news columns as to remark: “Is it possible 
that whoever killed Bill Potter considered 

.. that in the ensuing hubbub... 
there would be a not too gentle warning 
to Liston Schooley to keep his mouth 
shut ?” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Governor to Governor 


At Springfield, Ill., Oklahoma’s Gover- 
nor William Henry (“Alfalfa Bill”) Mur- 
ray met Illinois’ Governor Louis Lincoln 
Emmerson last week. Later Governor 
Murray said he had said: “We have a 
world of moonshiners in the hills of Push- 
matana County. If the oil ever plays out, 


we'll hook their stills to the pipe-lines.” 
Said the Governor of Illinois: “I want 
to get in on that hookup.” 


In Asia 

William Cameron Forbes. bald, aristo- 
cratic Bostonian, has held two outstand- 
ing positions in Statecraft. He was Gov- 
ernor General of the Philippines, chief 
U. S. executive in the vast Pacific, under 
President Taft. He is now Ambassador 
to Japan, only U. S. Ambassador in all 
Asia. 

Last week. he returned to the Philip- 
pines to visit the present Governor Gen- 
eral, Dwight Filley Davis, aristocratic St. 
Louisan.* Local observers thought they 
intended negotiations with Japan regard- 
ing the great influx of Japanese at Davao, 
Island of Mindanao, where the Japanese 
have aroused the natives’ ire by gaining 
control of more than 50% of the hemp 
industry. 

Prayers & Proclamations 

At Albany last week Rev. Kenneth 
Brakeley Welles of Westminster Presby- 
terian Church opened a session of the 
New York State Assembly thus: 

“Let us pray. Almighty and everlasting 
God, from whom alone cometh wisdom 
and power, grant unto us wise laws and 
fewer of them Amen.” 

Legislators loudly applauded. 

Meanwhile in Manhattan the American 
Church Monthly (Episcopal) disclosed 
that Governor Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
good Episcopalian, had cribbed most of 
his 1930 Thanksgiving Day proclamation 
from the Protestant Episcopal Book of 
Common Prayer. The Governor’s procla- 
mation which had at the time been highly 
praised by Protestant and Catholic clergy 
declared (left-hand column): 

“Let the people... Episcopal prayer 
pray to Almighty God “For Our Country” 
who has given us this “Almighty God who 
good land for our herit- hast given us this good 
age that we may prove land for our heritage 
ourselves a people We humbly _ beseech 
mindful of His favor thee that we may al- 
and glad to do His will; ways prove ourselves a 
that He may bless our people mindful of Thy 
land with honorable in- favor and glad to do 
dustry, sound learning Thy will. Bless our 
and pure manners, that land with honourable 
He may save us from industry, sound learn- 
violence, discord and ing, and pure manners. 
confusion. .. .” Save us from violence, 

discord, confusion. . . .”’ 

Governor Roosevelt, embarrassed, ad- 
mitted he used the prayer book as his 
“model.” 


Chicago Circus 

Dirty rat—nutty judge—hoodlum—lazy 
blood-sucking jobber—William Halitosis 
Thompson—blustering loudmouth, irre- 
sponsible mountebank—blubbering jungle 
hippopotamus—lurching, shambling im- 
becile—flabby jowls of a barnyard hog— 
two jackass ears, a cowboy hat and an 
empty space between—chambermaid in a 
ranch bunkhouse—skunk—: 

With such epithets loud-yawping Mayor 
William Hale Thompson and _ publicity- 
crazed Municipal Judge John Homer Lyle 

*Governor Davis gives the Davis Cup for 
international tennis matches. Mr. Forbes plays 
polo. 
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belabored each other last week in the final 
round of their fight for the Republican 
nomination to be Mayor of Chicago. The 
primary election was to be held Feb. 24, 
their battleground was the Loop, their 
prize the honor of being the city’s First 
Citizen during the Century of Progress 
(1933). Their hooligan antics, their vulgar 











Underwood & Underwood 
CHICAGO'S JUDGE 


“Did you ever see a shambling imbecile 
whose diseased brain didn’t defend 
its lunacy by snarling at others?” 


language blanketed other reasonable is- 
sues, obscured other candidates. 

Mayor Thompson—‘“Big Bill the 
Builder’—sought a fourth term in a cam- 
paign in which he flayed Prohibition, 
harped on waterway development, abused 
the Chicago Tribune and his opponents. 
His famed “King George” issue was played 
down. Into the Loop his limping, bulky 
racoon-coated figure led his parade of 
bands, elephants, cowboys, burros, mules 
to block traffic for hours. At his rallies he 
shook a halter at pop-eyed crowds, loudly 
denied that he, unlike his rival, was 
tethered to the Press. When his speeches 
grew so vicious that local papers refused 
to carry them, he screamed more insanely 
than ever against the Press. 

Typical was an incident in a Loop 
theatre last week. The Mayor boomed 
out his usual nonsensical speech, twirled 
his halter, cried: “I wear no man’s halter 
around my neck but thank God, I’ve got 
one real friend in the newspaper business. 
He’s a Democrat and his name is William 
Randolph Hearst.”* Up rose a heckler to 
shout: “And he’s got his halter around 
your neck, you lying skunk, Bill Thomp- 
son.” Eggs began to splatter over the 
stage. 

An angry Thompson crowd fell upon 
the heckling egger, almost tore him to bits 
before he was rescued by police. Ten 
minutes later when quiet had been re- 
stored, Mayor Thompson continued: 
“That hoodlum Lyle sent one of his 


*Though bitterly partisan, Publisher Hearst 
is politically unpredictable. 


gangsters over here to break up this meet- 
ing. The nutty judge lives with the hood- 
lums, the dirty rat!” 

Judge Lyle’s candidacy is an attempt 
to profit politically from his sudden head- 
line reputation as the judicial scourge of 
Chicago’s gang world. From the bench 
and with newshawks closely covering him 
he made a great dramatic and futile at- 
tempt to have the city’s 26 “Public Ene- 
mies” arrested and held in exorbitant bail 
under an old vagrancy law (Time, Oct. 
13). So erratic and unstable that he had 
scant support from lawyers, Judge Lyle 
focused his campaign on the charge that 
Mayor Thompson was in league with the 
underworld, that Gangster Alphonse Ca- 
pone had contributed $50,000 to the last 
Thompson campaign and was now ready to 
help the Mayor steal the forthcoming pri- 
mary election. He summarized: “The real 
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CHICAGO S MAYOR 


“The nutty judge lives with the 
hoodlums.” 


issue is whether Al Capone is to be au- 
thorized to rule Chicago again through the 
medium of a dummy in the Mayor’s 
chair.” At his rallies he exhibited gang- 
sters’ machine guns. When the Judge 
charged the Mayor with diverting funds 
from flood relief to his own political use, 
the Mayor sued him for $100,000 libel 
damages.* 

For sheer vituperation and _ ridicule 
Judge Lyle could hold his own against 
Mayor Thompson. Excerpt: “Chicago is 
a great and growing city. But what has 
Bill the Bluffer had to do with it? Like an 
African witch doctor he looks about, sees 
Chicago’s skyscrapers, waves his arms and 
says, ‘I did it all!’ . . . An Eskimo at the 
North Pole might as well have been 
mayor; while he was in Chicago his head- 
quarters were in a hotel room where he 
spent his time playing checkers with a 
policeman. He calls me loony. Did you 
ever see a shambling imbecile whose dis- 
eased brain didn’t defend its lunacy by 

*Pending in Chicago courts are 18 libel suits 
filed by Mayor Thompson. 


snarling at others? To refer to him as a 
blubbering charlatan perhaps is charitable, 
Even a lunatic may not be charged with 
complete mental bankruptcy.” 

The Thompson-Lyle contest stirred 
street crowds to a frenzy of partisanship. 
Respectable conservative citizens, morti- 
fied by such political horseplay and vilifi- 
cation, could find little to choose between 
the two Republican candidates—except 
that to Mayor Thompson must go chief 
credit for creating 20th Century Politics 
Chicago Style. Meanwhile, out of the 
spotlight and assured of the Democratic 
nomination for Mayor, waited Anton J. 
Cermak, holding his fire until the April 
election. 


Days of destiny in the lives of Chi- 
cago’s three most public figures: 

William Hale Thompson was born in 
Boston Muy 14, 1869, scion of a wealthy 
and respectable family. In 1900 after 
playcowboying in Wyoming, he took a $50 
bet in the Chicago Athletic Club from his 
friend George Jenney that he was not 
scared to go into politics, was elected Al- 
derman from the Second Ward. On April 
6, 1915 he was elected Mayor of Chicago, 
with the aid of notorious Fred (‘Terrible 
Swede’) Lundin, on a Wet-Dry, White- 
Black, German-British platform. ‘‘Free- 
dom for Ireland” got him his re-election 
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Curcaco’s AL 
? 


in 1919. His third election (1927) he won 
on a promise to “punch King George's 
snoot.” 

Born in Indiana 49 years ago, Judge 
John Homer Lyle got his political start 
on Sept. 17, 1930 when he issued a batch 
of warrants for the arrest on vagrancy 
charges of Chicago’s worst “Public Ene- 
mies.” 

Born in Brooklyn 34 years ago, Alphonse 
Capone started up to the top of U. S. 
crime on May 12, 1920 when James (“Big 
Jim”) Colosimo, whose lowly bodyguard 
Capone was in the Chicago underworld, 
was assassinated. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Snowden & Dole 


The wizened, gnomish little Yorkshire- 
man who goes tapping about the House of 
Commons on two canes popped up again 
last week, made Mother England jump at 
his shrill words like a drowsy old lady at 
the squeak of a mouse. 


Philip Snowden is a country mouse. 
In the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
honest squeak there is power, much rev- 
erence for God and small regard of men. 
Indeed what he said last week chiefly 
embarrassed the Labor Government of 
which he himself is the most brilliant 
member. Some 21 radical Labor M. P.’s 
threatened to leave the party. 

The Chancellor was forced into making 
the speech he made. It was his defense 
against charges of “gross extravagance” 
leveled against him by Conservatives. As 
the little Yorkshireman began his defense 
there were Labor cheers, then vigorous 
Conservative heckling. But as he pro- 
gressed dead silence came upon the Labor 
benches behind him, finally settled like a 
pall over the whole House. Members lis- 
tened as if stupefied to his declaration that 
Great Britain not only faces a budgetary 
deficit of $150,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, but will face next year 
a deficit equivalent to a quarter of a billion 
dollars. 


“I say with all the seriousness I can 
command,” cried Philip Snowden, “that 
the national position is ‘so grave that 
drastic and disagreeable measures will 
have to be taken. . . . The greatest sacri- 
fices will have to be borne by those best 
able to bear them!” 


“Posterity Will Curse!” When the 
till is short the cashier is supposed to feel 
guilty. With an almost religious fervor 
Mr. Snowden cast the onus of this guilt 
upon his predecessors at the Exchequer. 
He directly faced and was seen to point an 
avenging finger at Conservative Leader 
Stanley Baldwin (who as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer negotiated the Anglo-U. S. 
debt settlement) as he said: 


“T don’t want to give offense to anybody 
when I make this statement, that when the 
history of the way,in which that debt was 
incurred—its recklessness, its extravagance 
and its commitments made, which were 
altogether unnecessary at the time—when 
all that comes to be known, I am afraid 
posterity will curse those who were re- 
sponsible!” 

Turning upon Conservative Winston 
Churchiil, his immediate predecessor as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Snow- 
den declared that to untangle the “mess” 
made by Mr. Churchill of the nation’s 
finances he, Snowden, has had to impose 
an extra $200,000,000 of taxation. 


Cut the Dole? Such pot shots at the 
enemy pass more or less unnoticed in Par- 
liament, but Mr. Snowden made his own 
. party sit up and gasp when he appeared 
> reece a cut in the unemployment 
ole. 


“Expenditure which may be easy in 
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prosperous times,” he said, “becomes im- 
possible in times of grave industrial de- 
pression. .. . 

“T have been in active politics for more 
than forty years and my only object has 
been to improve the lot of the toiling 
masses. If I ask any temporary suspension 
it is because I believe it is necessary to 
make future prosperity possible. The 
budget position is serious. . . . 

“T may put it bluntly. An increase of 
taxation now, an increase which fell upon 
industry, would be the last straw. 

“Schemes involving heavy expenditure, 
however desirable, will have to wait until 
prosperity returns.” 


Snowden’s Dole Policy. Since most 
Labor M. P.’s have promised their con- 
stituents more Treasury aid, not less, Mr. 
Snowden’s speech thunderstruck his party 
with the conviction that it will badly 
handicap Labor candidates at the next 
elections. It was Laborite William John 
Brown who most completely lost his head. 
“This Socialist Government,” he roared, 
“has neither the guts to govern nor the 
grace to get out!” 

Amid lusty cheering by the Left Labor- 
ites, Mr. Brown went on: 

“This speech [Snowden’s] is the most 
revolutionary ever delivered in Parlia- 
ment. . . . It shows that the Labor Party 
has accepted the capitalist ideas they were 
sent to the House of Commons to expose! 
. . . Our whole front bench {Government 
party leaders occupy the right front 
bench] is at the bidding of the financial 
interests of this country! . . . The speech 
prepares the House for the sacrifice of 
unemployed men and women... .” 

Two votes followed, the second most 
significant. On the straight Conservative 
motion of no-confidence, the Government 
won 310 to 235. Immediately the Liberals, 
with the Government’s official support, 
proposed an amendment appointing a com- 
mission to study budgetary economics. 
The Conservatives were also agreeable, 
and the amendment should have passed 
unanimously. Instead, all the Left Labor- 
ites bolted, and their 21 votes were the 
only ones cast in opposition. 

Chancellor Snowden did not help mat- 
ters. Said he acidly of the Liberal meas- 
ure: “We have already got about 70 com- 
mittees. One more will do no good and 
no harm! Such little economies as com- 
mittees may suggest don’t count. It is 
only on policy that large savings can be 
made. Let the House of Commons face 
that!” 

The present dole policy, as Mr. Snowden 
had already made clear, will cost some 

275,000,000 if continued through the 
coming year. Of this, $75,000,000 is the 
State’s regular contribution to the dole 
fund, and $200,000,000 will be technically 
“borrowed” by the fund from the Ex- 
chequer. Such borrowings already total 
some $350,000,000. 

larm in the City. Following the 
Chancellor’s speech, Liberal Leader David 
Lloyd George leaped next day into the 
Parliamentary fray, proceeded with char- 
acteristic bombast to out-Socialist the 
Socialists, and proposed in terms which he 





carefully left vague “prompt measures to 
utilize the labor of workers in useful and 
essential schemes of national develop- 
ment. 

What businessmen of the City got out 
of all this was that Mr. Lloyd George was 
testing the possibility that he could switch 
over and usurp leadership of the Labor 
Party; and that Mr. Snowden, with his 
talk of imposing “the greatest sacrifices 
on those best able to bear them,” meant 
capitalists no good. Within 24 hours the 
gross value of leading British Government 
securities had declined $150,000,000 on 
‘Change. And the pound sterling “broke 
sharply.” 


Nevertheless British politicians—seldom 
sensitive to even the most appalling facts 
of business—were more interested in two 
pip-squeak developments: 

1) William John (“Guts”) Brown was 
expelled for his language from the trade 
union group of Labor M. P.’s. 

2) Chancellor Snowden asserted and 
maintained that the people who saw him 
point at Mr. Baldwin when he declared 
that “posterity will curse” saw wrong. 
His gesture, he said, was ‘‘a sweeping one,” 
and, without saying so, he distinctly im- 
plied that posterity will curse not only 
Mr. Baldwin who made the debt settle- 
ment but more especially Mr. Lloyd 
George who originally hired and spent the 
money. 

The Lancashire Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, which re- 
cently locked out 300,000 workers (Time, 
Jan. 19), resumed operations last week, 
giving as one reason “we have been im- 
pressed by the very grave warning about 
the condition of industry and finance in 
this country given by Philip Snowden.” 


—— 


Parliament’s Week 


The Commons— 

@ Were thunderstruck by Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Philip Snowden (see 
above ). 

@ Noted a declaration by the Prime Min- 
ister last week slightly softening the Pass- 
field declaration (Time, Nov. 3), which 
had hardened the lot of Jews in Palestine. 
@ Were intrigued by a question which 
Socialist Oliver Baldwin, smart son of 
muddling Conservative Leader Stanley 
Baldwin, suddenly popped: 

“Will His Majesty’s Government ascer- 
tain from the British Ambassador in Wash- 
ington if any British subjects were in- 
cluded among persons who have died from 
starvation recently in the United States?” 

Replying, “Uncle Arthur” Henderson, 
Foreign Secretary, said that he had heard 
of no such deaths, opined that British 
consuls would have reported them, refused 
to query the Embassy. 


@ Added wishes to the hope of Laborite 
Lieut. Commander J. M. Kenworthy who, 
speaking only for himself, declared that 
with a little encouragement the U. S. would 
grant Great Britain a debt moratorium. 
“The conference to consider it,” said he 
plausibly, “should be called by the United 
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States, but that country apparently is 
afraid to make the move, so England 
should take the initiative... . All 
America—all of Eastern America and the 
American bankers—is in favor of a policy 
of moratorium, but the Middle West has 
not come over. 

Lady Astor: [Commander Kenworthy ] 
is right about the American Middle West. 

. 1 will use such influence as I 
os ee 
@ Hotly debated a bill introduced by the 
Scottish temperance M. P., Edwin Scrym- 
geour, to prohibit commercial liquor sales 
in Britain and provide that liquor sold for 
medicinal use must be labeled “Poison.” 

Cried shocked Conservative Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir William Wayland, as he moved 
rejection of the bill: “Just fancy a bottle 
of rare old crusted port labeled ‘poison!’ ” 

Lady Astor: The liquor interests spend 
$4,000,000 a year on advertising—more 
than four times what is spent advertising 
milk! 

Sir William: But milk is a beastly drink! 

Mr. Scrymgeour: Evidence given before 
the present Royal Licensing Commission 
showed that in four London brewing com- 
panies there were among the shareholders 
forty-six peers, twenty peeresses, 161 lords 
and ladies and honorables, forty-seven 
baronets, 106 knights and seventeen mem- 
bers of Parliament. 

Lady Astor: You might as well call it 
the beerage as the peerage. 

The Speaker (interjecting severely): I 
would remind the noble lady that it is a 
rule of this House not to say anything dis- 
respectful of the Other Place (the House 
of Lords). 

Scot Scrymgeour’s bill was thrown out 
137 to 18. 


AUSTRALIA 
Turnip Money 


If a turnip-grower could issue money he 
might say: “Here is a piece of paper good 
for one turnip. I promise to keep a turnip 
in my cellar for each piece of paper I 
issue, or if not a turnip then an onion or 
some other vegetable equally good.” 

What turnip-growers cannot do with 
turnips, Premier John Thomas Lang of 
New South Wales proposed last week to do 
with what he called “the wealth which 
Australia can produce in her primary and 
secondary industries.” 

Against this “wealth” Laborite Lang 
would issue money, as it is usually issued 
against gold. He also proposed that the 
interest paid on Australian Government 
bonds be reduced to 3%. Finally he urged 
the Premiers of all the Australian States to 
demand from Great Britain “as favorable 
terms in repaying our debt as were granted 
by the United States” to Great Britain. 

Only the last of Mr. Lang’s suggestions 
appealed to his colleagues. They know 
that Australia is in a dreadful financial 
mess, but they are not ready yet for tur- 
nip money. On the other hand they could 
see no harm in asking of John Bull the 
same generous terms he received from 
Uncle Sam. Later in the week Laborite 
James Henry Scullin, Prime Minister of 
all Australia, queried London. 


CANADA 
Ulster Bull 


As if such an announcement were the 
most natural thing in the world, the Gov- 
ernment of Northern Ireland issued this 
communiqué last week in Belfast: 

“The King, on recommendation of R. 
B. Bennett, Prime Minister of Canada, 
offered the Governor Generalship of that 





International 
ABERCORN 


. turned Canada down. 


Dominion to the Duke of Abercorn, but 
the Duke felt he should remain in Ulster 
to complete his second term of office and 
therefore could not see his way to accept 
this appointment.” 

To English sticklers for good form this 
was a most outrageous Irish bull. Had 
not His Majesty eventually appointed the 
gth Earl of Bessborough to be Governor 
General of Canada (Time, Feb. 16)? To 
brand Bessborough publicly as a second 
choice, to reveal blandly: that the Duke of 
Abercorn has turned Canada down, pre- 
ferring to remain Governor of Northern 
Ireland—“that,” sputtered the Liberal 
London Star last week, “is one of those 
things which are ‘not done.’ We cannot re- 
call an indiscretion of parallel magnitude 
in connection with a command from roy- 
alty. . . . In Court circles . . . this gross 
discourtesy ... to the Crown... has 
not passed unnoticed. .. .” 

Meanwhile Canadian correspondents in 
England were giving their second-choice 
Governor General, a friendly American 
“once over.” 

Ponsonby, the Earl of Bessborough’s 
family name, is pronounced, they reported, 
“Punsunby.” 

The chief interest of the Earl, they 
ascertained, is in organizing and perform- 
ing amateur theatricals—although, as is 
well known, his name as a director is on 
the stationery of some 35 corporations. 
He organized some years ago an amateur 
theatrical company for which he built a 
theatre at Stansted Park, his estate. His 
favorite r6le—and the Canadians reported 


that “he has a commanding presence”—is 
the title réle in Shakespeare’s Henry JV. 
Educated at Harrow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he was called to the Bar in 
1903, is a onetime lieutenant in the Bucks 
Yeomanry. 

Canadians also produced these statis- 
tics: 

1) Lord Bessborough is the fourth Irish 
peer to become Governor General of 
Canada, his predecessors having been Vis- 
count Monck (1867-68), the Earl of 
Dufferin (1872-78) and the Marquess of 
Lansdowne (1883-88). 

2) Roberte, Countess of Bessborough, 
will be the first daughter of a Frenchman 
to become the chatelaine of Rideau Hall, 
Canada’s “White House.” 

Addendum: “As Mlle Roberte de 
Neuflize she was well known as the only 
daughter and heiress of that great Parisian 
banker, the late Baron Jean de Neuflize, 
Regent of the Bank of France, and head 
of one of the most socially distinguished 
Protestant families in France.” 

3) Being only 50, Lord Bessborough is 
the youngest man ever to become Cana- 
dian Governor General. His only son and 
heir, Viscount Duncannon, is 17. His 
only daughter, Moyra Blanche Madeleine, 
is twelve. 

To Canadian and other correspondents 
last week, Lord Bessborough said: “I can 
conceive of no greater honor than to rep- 
resent the King in Canada and to be 
recommended for that post by the Prime 
Minister of Canada. I look forward with 
the utmost eagerness to an early arrival 
in Canada with Lady Bessborough.”’ 

It soon appeared that His Majesty was 
not really vexed at loyal Ulster. While 
attending a linen show in London last 
week, he said: “Every shirt I wear comes 
from Belfast. I am very particular about 
that.” 


Wide World 
BESSBOROUGH 


Ninth Earl, second choice, fourth Irish- 
man, first French son-in-law. 
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RUSSIA 
Gay-pay-00 


(See front cover) 


One day last week many a U. S. busi- 
nessman thought his wish had come true; 
but soon Correspondent Walter Duranty 
cabled from Moscow: 

“The rumor circulated in New York 
yesterday of a revolution in Russia is re- 
garded here simply as an attempt to rig 
the wheat market. 


“Tt cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that no upset is possible here without a 
grave disturbance inside the Communist 
party, the preliminary signs of whicb 
would be unmistakable. Nothing of the 
sort is evident now. Quite the contrary.” 

The reason why no upset of the Soviet 
Government is possible without ‘‘prelimi- 
nary signs” is pronounced “Gay-pay-oo.” 
Last week the first picture of Gay-pay-00’s 
supreme and secretive head reached the 
U. S. 

The Gay-pay-oo or “G. P. U.’* is the 
espionage department of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. It is usually described in eerie 
terms of terror. Facts: 


Lubyanskaya. The large but unimpos- 
ing G. P. U. headquarters face Moscow’s 
unprepossessing Lubyanskaya Square. The 
building is not in the Kremlin where Dic- 
tator Stalin has his home and offices. The 
smaller buildings in the block behind 
G. P. U. are all interconnected and contain 
the homes of its lesser officials. The high- 
est officials of G. P. U. live in rooms ad- 
joining their offices and seldom stir out- 
side. Each has his kitchen, his trusted 
cook. The entire G. P. U. block is guarded 
as a unit. Sentries mount double guard 
at each outside door and on each landing. 
The highest officials of the Government 
and of the G. P. U. itself cannot enter or 
leave without showing a written pass. 

Menzhinsky. The Chief of the G. P. U. 
is Viacheslav Rudolphovitch Menzhinsky, 
son of a former nobleman and a Pole, 
like his late, great predecessor Felix Ed- 
mundovitch Dzerzhinsky, first head of the 
Ogpu which was then called the Cheka. 

Comrade Menzhinsky is believed to 
suffer from ulcers of the stomach, and his 
complexion is sallow. He prefers to work, 
as so many Soviet officials do, very late at 
night, and his appointment calendar is 
always full of things for him to do at three 
and four a. m. His temper is easily 
aroused, but he appears to take sincere 
pride in his work. His job, as he con- 
ceives it, is to ““Make the World Safe for 
the World Proletariat.” His attitude is as 
universal as that of the Pope. Wherever 
upon the face of the earth Capitalism can 
be undone, in whole or in part, there is the 
place for an agent of the G. P. U. 


Yagoda. The second ranking official of 
the G. P. U. is Comrade Yagoda. He is 
supposed to be “Stalin’s man in the 


*One may, but Russians seldom do, add a 
fourth initial “O,” making O.G.P.U. or “Ogpu.” 
This stands for Ob’yedinennoye Gosudarstven- 
noye Politicheskoye Upravleniye, meaning United 
State Political Administration. 

M.G.P.U. is the Moscow Gay-pay-oo. 


G. P. U.” and also to direct a sort of pri- 
vate espionage service in the sole interest 
of the Dictator. 

Unlike the celibate and sour Menz- 
hinsky, Yagoda is married, happily it is 
said. About one quarter of the G. P. U. 
staff in Moscow are women. They are, on 
the whole, more cheerful than the men, 
upon some of whom the strain of ceaseless 
office intrigue appears to have told griev- 
ously. 

Work. Broadly speaking the work of 
the G. P. U. falls into four divisions: puni- 
tive action, general supervision, propa- 
ganda, intelligence. 

For purposes of punitive action the 
G. P. U. has what amounts to its own 
army: a hard-featured personnel equipped 
with every engine of warfare, including 
gas. Let an uprising occur and this force 
moves upon the uprisers with a speed, a 
determination and a power which has thus 
far never failed. 

Where the trouble is of a more personal 
character, the G. P. U. is equipped to carry 
an individual through the stages of arrest, 
interrogation, sentence and if necessary 
execution without going outside its own 
organization. For this reason it is said 
that ‘““The Ogpu is the State.”” But as Josef 
Stalin controls both the Ogpu and the Gov- 
ernment it is more correct to say that 
he is the state, or that in Russia there 
are two parallel states. 

Patriarchs & Grafters. This “stately” 
aspect of the G. P. U. is even more evident 
in its function of general supervision. Any- 
where in Russia, or outside it for that 
matter, a Soviet citizen or Soviet official 
will think twice before ignoring the sug- 
gestion or the order of an agent of G. P. U. 

In a local emergency, such as the arrival 
of a carload of perishable foodstuffs with 
no one about to unload them, an agent will 
simply command all men within the sound 
of his voice to begin unloading, and will 
probably also command the station master 
to pay them for their trouble. 

At its best the G. P. U. is patriarchal, 
at its worst it is the most efficient means 
for extorting graft ever devised. 

Propaganda & Intelligence. An organ- 
ization operating throughout the world, 
often in conflict with local laws, must 
move secretly and be ready to defend itself 
against inevitable exposures. 


For this purpose an entire section of the 
G. P. U., it is understood, constantly 
fabricates bogus “secret documents” re- 
sembling the G. P. U.’s confidential papers. 
Theory: when the police (of Bangkok, for 
example) seize the effects of a G. P. U. 
agent a great many of his papers will prove 
to be “forgeries” (forged by the G. P. U.) 
and in the public mind (of Siam, for ex- 
ample) the work of the police will be 
discredited. 

To Anglo-Saxons such involved methods 
may seem unreal, but Russians have 
always enjoyed intrigue and devious means 
more than any other game. In the cities 
of New York, Chicago, Washington, etc. 
the G. P. U. is believed to maintain nu- 
merous agents, and is believed to believe 
that they find things out. Perhaps there 
is nothing to be found out in the U. S., 


perhaps nothing escapes the free and vigi- 
lant press; but if President Hoover wants 
to find things out in Russian cities he will 
have to send spies there. In Moscow, 
where they know that their own press and 
that of more than one European country 
hushes everything that the Government 
wants hushed, Soviet statesmen believe, 
not unnaturally, that they are being smart 
by sending spies everywhere. 

Faults & Horrors. The worst fault of 
the G. P. U. is that it intensifies the worst 
qualities latent in Russians: hesitation, 
laziness and the attitude of What does 
anything matter? 

An engineer hesitates to fix his engine 
because if it goes wrong after that he may 
be seized by the G. P. U., convicted of 
“sabotage” and shot as a “counter revolu- 
tionary.” His hesitation becomes laziness 
and indifference, until the G. P. U. per- 
haps arrests him for “willful negligence” 
and shoots him for “counter revolution.” 

Shooting is here a figurative term. 
There are other punishments. Death sen- 
tences are, for cause, commuted. 

Horrors laid at the door of the G. P. U. 
run the whole gamut from individual rape 
and extortion to general massacre of rebel- 
lious villages. One can believe little or 
much—as in the case of “German Atroci- 
ties” and the “Third Degree” administered 
by U. S. policemen. 

The G, P. U. third degree is supposed to 
begin by awakening the prisoner in the 
dead of night, never telling him with what 
he is charged, and beginning gently with 
tea and perhaps cigarets. If he will not 
talk, and if the examining official smashes 
him suddenly in the face with the butt of 
a revolver, that is called “playing on the 
guitar.” 

When someone has to be beaten in 
Russia, and the someone may be a re- 
fractory Red Army soldier, or of course 
a prisoner of the G. P. U., the order is 
dat shompola, “‘to give the cleaning rod.” 
A heavy “rod” of twisted wire, such as 
soldiers use to clean their rifles, is used as 
a whip. 

Even the G. P. U.’s sharpest critics do 
not suggest that resort is had, except in 
the most urgent cases, to “taking the glove 
off.” This is supposed to consist in fixing 
the arm of the man being questioned in 
such a position that the hand is immersed 
in water. The water is then boiled. It is 
asserted that after a time the flesh of the 
hand can be drawn off like a glove. 

At the recent “Radio Trial” in Moscow, 
Professor Leonid Ramzin and the other 
“counter revolutionaries’ who confessed 
by the hour bore no marks of torture what- 
ever and were certainly in possession of 
both hands. The power of the G. P. U. 
lies less in horror than in the infinite 
ramifications of its net of spies. Fathers 
and mothers can scarcely be sure that their 
own children, rosy-cheeked “Young Pi- 
oneers,” are not household spies whose 
babbling to an older child will reach the 
G. P. U. If President Hoover knew as 
much about every U. S. citizen as Dictator 
Stalin knows or can shortly find out about 
any Russian, the political future would 
hold for him few mysteries—for Knowl- 
edge is Power. 
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FRANCE 


New Generalissimo 


“Papist!” stormed leading French news- 
organs of the Left last week at brilliant, 
bow-legged little General Max Weygand. 
He is as good a Roman Catholic as was 
his patron Marshal Ferdinand Foch who 
used to speak of him as “Max, my spiritual 
son.” Last week as the climax of a long 
and masterly campaign of military intrigue 
(Time, Jan. 13, 1930), General Weygand 
forced out Marshal Pétain and assumed 
the office which carries with it supreme 
command of the French Army. This office 
has a highly technical title: “Vice Presi- 
dent of the Higher War Council.” More 
imposing sounds the office from which 
bow-legged Max was promoted: “Chief of 
the General Staff.” 

“The most odious reactionaries ordered 
this appointment!” stormed Le Populaire 
(Socialist). “At no moment in the history 
of the Third Republic, not even at the 
time of the Dreyfus affair, has any general 
so hostile to the Republic been elevated to 
this post. . . . General Weygand is ready 
for a coup d’état at the head of the 
Army!” 

Rather than try to think up super- 
scorching things to say about Foch’s spirit- 
ual son, the editor of L’Oeuvre (Radical) 
merely quoted these words from Clemen- 
ceau: “Weygand is a dangerous man, capa- 
ble in moments of crisis of going far... . 
He is sunk in the priests, naturally, to the 
neck!” 

It was Clemenceau who called Foch to 
the supreme command. On that historic 
occasion General Foch shifted uneasily in 
his chair, then blurted out: “I don’t sup- 
pose you know that I have a brother who 
is a Jesuit?” 

The brows of Tiger Clemenceau, pos- 
sibly the greatest atheist who ever lived, 
contracted and he banged his fist upon the 
table. 

“Damn your brother!” he roared, and 
upon this broadminded basis Foch ac- 
cepted the Tiger’s flattering offer. Later, 
on one of Clemenceau’s famed dashes to 
the front, he arrived at the headquarters 
of the Generalissimo, only to be told that 
Foch was kneeling in a nearby tent at 
Mass. 

“Shall I—do you desire me to disturb 
him?” stammered a devout aide. 

“No, let him alone,” said Clemenceau, 
“that sort of thing works well with him.” 

To work Marshal Pétain, 74, gracefully 
out of his post last week and make room 
for General Weygand, 64, the War Min- 
istry declared that “Marshal Pétain has 
sought retirement for several years,” but 
that even now he cannot be spared. He 
was asked last week “to contribute his 
great experience and high authority to a 
new task as difficult as it is delicate.” The 
task: to arrange co-ordination between the 
Ministries of Air, War and Navy in such 
a way as to provide in war time a complete 
and rational air barrier around the whole 
of France. 

Oddly enough, General Weygand, who 
will not tackle this job but will leave it 
to Marshal Pétain, is one of the best co- 
ordinators French militarism has ever pro- 


duced. His star turn during the War was 
to mingle with and co-ordinate the “allied” 
military leaders who so easily quarreled 
with the French command to which they 
were subordinate under Generalissimo 














Max WEYGAND 
He became a candidate for immortality. 


Foch. The success of “Max” in this respect 
was so great that he began to lose his weil 
won reputation as a fighter. Appealing to 
his “spiritual father” for a real chance to 
fight again, he was sent to Poland, where 
he vindicated his military genius by direct- 


Bolshevist armies. 

From that hour General Weygand has 
displayed the fierce hatred of the Reds 
which sits so becomingly upon a church- 
man, and which accounts in part for his 
unpopularity with the Pinks of Paris. He 
said on his return from the Bolshevik- 
Polish front: “Bolshevism is an atrocious 
system. Its tyranny is ten times worse 
than that of the Tsar. I hear now that 
certain persons are wishing to conclude 
[French recognition of Russia]. . . . It is 
a shameful thing to make a compact with 
crime! 

“T am not a political man at all and I 
do not understand politics, but I am a 
soldier, and as a soldier I see that Bolshe- 
vism constitutes a grave military danger to 
my country. That is enough for me!” 

Last week, General Weygand presented 
himself as a candidate to fill the seat 
among the 40 “immortals” of L’Académie 
Francaise vacated by the late Marshal 
Joffre. 


GERMANY 

Again, War Guilt 

One hundred and seven brown-shirted 
Fascist Deputies (“Nazis”), followers of 
bristle-lipped Adolf Hitler, proudly 
marched into the Reichstag four months 
ago, took their seats while Socialists 
shrilly hooted. Week after week Germany 
nervously waited for something big to 


- happen. Nothing did. Last week the 107 


Fascists, plus 41 Nationalists and a hand- 


ful of Agrarians marched out of the 
Reichstag in disgust muttering dark 
threats of forming a “rump parliament” of 
their own at Weimar, scene of the writing 
and adoption of Germany’s present Con- 
stitution, which Fascists hate. Sober Ger- 
mans did not take the Weimar Parliament 
threat too seriously. 

Immediate cause of the grand exit 
march was a debate on the reform of par- 
liamentary rules which Deputies of the 
Centre parties, left with the business of 
trying to run a government, have been 
urging for months. Urgently needed was 
some check on filibustering, obstructionist 
tactics which both Fascists and Commu- 
nists have been successfully using. Fascists 
used every tactic to delay passage of the 
bill, but lost 300 to 160. Stiffly goosestep- 
ping from the room the Fascists marched 
out, their right arms raised in salute, 
shouting HOCH! HOCH! HOCH!!! 
They paused long enough to collect their 
full pay for the month of February. 

Two days later the Fascistless Reichstag 
passed a resolution that genuinely worried 
European chancellories: a demand for an 
impartial commission to study the origins 
of the World War, to settle the problem of 
War guilt. Observers realized that if such 
an international commission should deny 
the sole guilt of Germany and her allies 
as set forth in the Treaty of Versailles 
(and most historians do deny it as they 
also deny her complete innocence) Ger- 
mans would have what might seem to 
them a legitimate excuse to stop paying 
reparations.* 


AUSTRIA 
On to Paraguay! 


So small, so poor, so hemmed about by 
tariff walls is the Austrian Republic that 
recently expansive Herr Andrew Thaler, 
Minister of Agriculture, called for Tyro- 
lese volunteers whom he proposes to lead 
to Paraguay, there to found “a _ trans- 
planted and purely agricultural Tyrol.” 

Proudly last week Herr Thaler an- 
nounced that 8,000 Tyrolese have pledged 
themselves to follow him, even unto Para- 
guay. 


HUNGARY 
Tempted 


From the office of brusque Minister of 
Interior Béla de Scitovszky de Nagyker 
went forth last week a general decree: 
“No woman who has not attained her 
4oth birthday shall be employed as a 
chambermaid in any hotel in the Kingdom 
of Hungary.” 

With utmost candor Herr Scitovszky 
informed correspondents that he had acted 
“to protect the morals of men,” expressed 
the view that “both married and single 
men have been tempted by young cham- 
bermaids.” 


*Despite reams of editorial comment in a 
dozen languages the Versailles Treaty does not 
use the phrase “sole guilt,” does state that 
“Germany accepts the responsibility of Germany 
and her allies for causing all the loss and dam- 
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age. ... 
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TIME 


Foreign News—(Continued) 


SPAIN 


“So I Said to the King. .. .” 


Still as touchy about “pride” and 
“honor” as in their hot youth, ten or more 
fiery old Spanish politicians called at the 
Royal Palace in Madrid last week by His 
Majesty's command, went in wagging their 
handsome white beards. As each came out 
he boasted of what beld words he had 
used to long-jawed King Alfonso XIII. 

“IT told the King,” cried Reformist (i. e. 
Constitutionalist) Leader Melquiades Al- 
varez Gonzalez, “that it was useless to 
waste time trying to form any cabinet 
except one of men who want a new consti- 
tution!” 

“Unless we can have that,’ I told His 
Majesty, ‘no man can quell the movement 
of protest that will sweep Spain!’ ” 

“I told the King that the situation was 
even graver than he thought!” flashed for- 
mer Prime Minister Jose Sanchez Guerra, 
leader of an abortive plot two years ago 
to overthrow the Dictatorship (TIME, 
Feb. 11, 1929). “His Majesty came for- 
ward and clasped me in his arms, saying, 
‘It is good to see you, Jose!’ ” 

“I urged His Majesty to appoint a 
Liberal cabinet,’ said Senor Francisco 
Cambo, the great Catalonian leader. “But, 
‘Personally,’ I said, ‘I could not take the 
Prime Ministry until next July. My 
health is bad now and my throat is weak. 
I must take care of myself,’ I said.” 

His Majesty even sought advice by long 
distance telephone, rang up former Foreign 
Minister Santiago Alba who lives in Paris, 
and upon whom King Alfonso called per- 
sonally during his visit to France last 
Spring. 

“I told the King then,” said Senor Alba 
last week, “that the Spanish system of 
government should be made more like the 
English. ‘You,’ I said, ‘should become a 
kind of President for life.’ ” 

What has made His Majesty so anxious 
for so much unpleasant advice? He is try- 
ing to avoid what threatens to amount to 
a trial of the Royal Family by the Spanish 
people. Up to last week His Majesty had 
hoped that he could wind up the Spanish 
Dictatorship by merely proclaiming elec- 
tions (Time, Feb. 16), and allowing a 
constitutional Cortes (Parliament) to be 
elected “as if nothing had happened’”— 
i.e. as if the constitution had not been 
virtually suspended and the Cortes totally 
suppressed since 1923. Suddenly last week 
King Alfonso appeared to realize that the 
Monarchist parties in Spain were hope- 
lessly split among themselves and afforded 
no leader who could keep the new Cortes 
subservient to the Crown. Promptly His 
Majesty called off the elections he had 
ordered, called upon Prime Minister 
Damaso Berenguer (who was still in bed 
with eczema of the foot) and obtained the 
cabinet’s resignation. Then began the 
frantic canvass of politicians, the proces- 
sion of truculent greybeards, through the 
Royal Palace, men who have been like 
deflated toy balloons under the Dictator- 
ship, but are now distended again by the 
breath of power. 

Spain’s grand old Liberal-Monarchist, 
former Prime Minister de Romanones, 


claimed the credit for King Alfonso’s “‘wis- 
dom” in calling off the election. 

“Nobody has any idea what might have 
happened if General Berenguer’s cabinet 
had not resigned!” boasted Count de 


SPAIN’S NEW PRIME MINISTER 
He was jollied into Power. 


Romanones. “The entire cabinet cannot 
thank me enough, for the step I took.” 

If Count de Romanones expected to be 
called as Prime Minister, King Alfonso 
fooled him next day by jollying into office 
the old rebel around whom he had flung 
his arms, Jose Sanchez Guerra. Said he, 
after a second visit to the palace: “The 
King flattered me with eulogistic phrases. 
I expressed my thanks and shall attempt 
to form a cabinet satisfactory to his de- 
sires.” Asked if his cabinet would call a 
Constitutional Convention, he replied: 
“Doubtless, but you ask the program of a 
government which is not yet formed.” 


PERU 


“Empire Salesman” 


Even incognito as the “Earl of Ches- 
ter,” Edward of Wales is entitled, as is 
anv member of the British Royal family, 
anywhere, anytime, to a 21-gun salute. 
Last week as he and Prince George sailed 
into Callao (Port of Lima) they got their 
salute. Two years ago hospitable Peru- 
vians even fired 21 guns for Herbert 
Hoover, although, as President-elect, he 
was entitled to no salute whatever. 

Since the Hoover cannonade, epochal 
changes have come upon Peru. In the 
purses of her citizens are no more libras 
(Peruvian “pounds”’) but shiny new soles 
(Peruvian “suns’*). For the first time in 
two generations Peru is on friendly terms 
with Chile, due to the Tacna-Arica accord 
(Time, May 27, 1929) negotiated under 
President Hoover by the late U. S. Am- 
bassador Alexander Pollock Moore whom 
President Coolidge sent to Peru. 

A tale told by Ambassador Moore 


*The Chinese Government will soon issue its 
own suns, worth 4oc, as are Peruvian soles. 


(peerless tale teller) shortly before his 
death: 

President Coolidge: Mr. Moore, I want 
you to go down and straighten out this 
Tacna-Arica trouble. 

Moore: But Mr. President, I know 
nothing about it! I don’t even know 
where it is—where is Tacna-Arica? 

President Coolidge (after the briefest 
pause): You know where Tacna-Arica is, 
Mr. Moore, and I want you to go there. 

Perhaps if peace had not been made 
with Chile, the Peruvian revolution (T1mE, 
Sept. 1) would have not occurred. Officers 
of the Peruvian army, having for the first 
time in their lives no foreign foe to worry 
about, staged a coup and deposed Presi- 
dent Augusto Bernardino Leguia, famed 
“Bantam Roosevelt of Peru.” 

Senor Leguia is now in jail (Time, 
Sept. 8) charged with “illegal enrichment” 
while in office. He was Mr. & Mrs. Hoo- 
ver’s host. In their honor he hung a 
portrait of President James (Doctrine) 
Monroe next to his own in the Parliament 
building at Lima. 

The host of Their Royal Highnesses 
last week was the No. 1 revolutionist, 
Lieut. Colonel Luis M. Sanchez Cerro. It 
is said that he incited his men to revolt 
by telling them the new government 
would pay them better than the old. 
Today he is Provisional President. 

In Lima last week the Earl of Chester 
was seen to be scribbling on a piece of 
paper in his lap while the mayor wordily 
presented him with the Freedom of the 
City. Rising to give thanks and reading 
from the scrap of paper, H. R. H. pro- 
nounced 71 Spanish words, concluded amid 
cheers: “Cuando la emocion es grande, el 
discurso es corto.” (“When the emotion 
is great the speech is short.’’) 

Soon Peru's Provisional* President 
pinned upon the nation’s guest Peru’s 
Order of the Sun, was pinned in return 
with the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
British Empire. 

According to announcements a “formal 
dance” in honor of Their Royal High- 
nesses had been cancelled because the 
British Court is in mourning for the King’s 
sister (Trme, Jan. 12). After attending an 
“informal dance” until 3 a. m. the Princes 
were up at noon. As at Panama (TIME, 
Feb. 16) they had preferred a brunette: 
Miss Virginia Harris of Columbia, Mo., 
private secretary to U. S. Ambassador 
Fred Morris Dearing. 

In Santiago, Chile, where Their Royal 
Highnesses were shortly expected, a Mrs. 
Leo Welch, native of St. Louis, Mo. stated 
that in Uruguay four years ago “the 
Prince of Wales said I was one of the 
best dancers he had ever known. He in- 
vited me to a supper party, but I said: 
‘My fiancé has just come from Buenos 
Aires and I wouldn’t want to come with- 
out him.’ 

““By all means bring him along,’ said 
the Prince, ‘I have never had such a spe- 
cific request made in connection with an 
invitation of mine before. I admire you 
and him.’ ” 

Admirable Leo Welch is manager in 
Santiago for the National City Bank. 





EDUC AT TOONS 


TIME. 





Drunk 


Famed is Groton School, Groton, Mass. 

Famed is its decorative Gothic chapel, 
gift of the late Groton Teacher William 
Amory Gardner, whose will, filed last week 
in Cambridge, Mass., left Groton $500,- 
ooo. Both became even more famed last 
spring when twice the chapel emitted, in 
the dead of night, not gentle, melodious, 
bell-music but a prodigious, strident jin- 
gling & jangling. There had been, Gro- 
tonians knew, depredations in the chapel. 
To catch the marauders (presumably 
schoolboys), wires and alarms had been 
rigged up. These went off, set the campus 
in an uproar, revealed naught but the fact 
that the alarm mechanism was faulty, had 
worked spontaneously. The villains have 
never been caught. 
* Worse, much more shocking to the 
socialite school and to that well-beloved 
dean of U. S. schoolmasters, Headmaster 
Rev. Dr. Endicott Peabody, were the 
events of the following October. In the 
boathouse on the nearby Nashua River 
was found the crew coach’s launch, a gap- 
ing hole in its side. In the chapel choir 
room was heard miaowing, tinkling: a cat 
was shut up in the piano. Chapel memo- 
rials to deceased worthies were ink- 
spattered, mutilated. A crucifix was found 
in bushes near the chapel: it had been 
torn from its niche, tossed through a 
window. 

Quietly, efficiently, an investigation was 
conducted by three Groton trustees (Har- 
vard men, Boston businessmen): Francis 
Lee Higginson, Charles Pelham Curtis Jr., 
James Lawrence. Last week it was re- 
vealed that the acts had been committed 
by two Groton graduates: Harvard Senior 
Edward K. Jenkins of Warrenton, Va., 
member of the Harvard polo team, and 
Daniel Meyriman (dropped from Harvard 
in his junior year and awaiting re-entry), 
son of Harvard History Professor Roger 
Bigelow Merriman. They had gone to 
Groton after a football game. They were 
drunk, 

Their parents paid for the damage and 
incidental expenses: $2,000. Headmaster 
Peabody said he would push prosecution 
no further. But Harvard authorities 
planned to deal with the vandals, prob- 
ably expel them. Said Vandal Merriman: 
“Tt is no use to say I am sorry. Sorry is 
not the word. Nothing can express it.” 
Said Vandal Jenkins: “We were drunk at 
the time and as we became drunker we 
lost all sense of the seriousness of the 
things we were doing. I was not actuated 
by spite at Groton. . . . My record there 
was good.” 

a en 
Drinking 

Thé University of Michigan is famed 
for its law school, for its longtime Football 
Coach Fielding H. (“Hurry Up”) Yost 
and for consistently getting its intramural 
difficulties well aired. After a protracted 
wrangle with the state legislature, Dr. 
Clarence Cook Little, cancer expert, re- 
signed the presidency two years ago 
(Time, Feb. 4, 1929). Last year three 
undergraduates were jailed for bootlegging. 
The placidity with which wide-trousered 


Michigan went its way last week was de- 
ceiving. 

Many a Michigander brushed up his 
tuxedo, washed his car, made a surrepti- 
tious trip to Canada for a bottle of cheer 
to share with the girl friend from Detroit 
at the J-Hop, junior class dance. Michigan 
takes pride in its social life, fancies itself 
a cut above the average Big Ten college, 
and the J-Hop is the gala weekend of the 
year. Two days before the affair one might 
have heard the young men of Phi Delta 
Theta singing: 

For it’s not for knowledge 
That we came to college 
But to raise hell while we’re here.... 


Late that night burly Ann Arbor police- 
men shoved their way into five fraternity 
houses (Phi Delta Theta, Delta Kappa 
Epsilon, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Kappa 


Wide World 
CAPTAIN SIMRALL 
His torpid brothers awoke. 


Sigma, Theta Delta Chi), wakened the tor- 
pid brothers, searched their rooms for 
liquor. They found 50 quarts of whiskey, 
gin, wine, half a case of beer. At 3 a. m. 
79 students were marched off to police 
headquarters, charged with disorderly con- 
duct. Except for ten Dekes (‘Mother of 
Jollity”) whom it was necessary to 
threaten with a “night in the coop,” the 
79 made little or no resistance to arrest. 
Chief Student Councillor Merton Bell, a 
Kappa Sig, and stocky James O. Harrison 
Simrall Jr., quarterback, captain of the 
1930 football team, a Phi Delt, and two 
editors of the Michigan Daily were booked 
along with the rest. 

That night students made a public pro- 
test against Dean Joseph Aldrich Bursley, 
denounced him for the raids. But it was 
revealed that the warrants were issued fol- 
lowing the arrest of well-known campus 
‘leggers,* including a freshman Law 
Schoolman who was said to be chief of the 


*Last month two Yale freshmen testified 
against campus bootleggers. No raids followed 
but the freshmen were suspended for two weeks. 
Two more who did not testify were suspended 
for one week. 
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University beer racket. President Alexan- 
der Grant Ruthven heartily approved the 
police action, ordered all five houses closed 
for the remainder of the term, thus evict- 
ing 184 students. When the fraternities 
reopen their houses next autumn they will 
be on “social probation,” that is, there 
will be no parties, no fun-making. It was 
indicated that charges against the 79 
would be dropped. 

Last year a poll among Yalemen showed 
that 71% of the student body drank 
(Time, March 24). Last fortnight the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is- 
sued figures compiled from a survey of 
U. S. land-grant colleges showing that in 
1928 only .16 of 1% of the undergraduates 
were disciplined for drinking. 


Following the recent arrest of eight 
undergraduates at the University of Kan- 
sas on liquor charges, the fraternities 
passed resolutions against drinking. From 
an anonymous band of scholastic vig- 
ilantes came an ominous letter to the 
Daily Kansan (student organ) last week: 
“To Whom It May Concern: . . . We, a 
group of eight students with the co-opera- 
tion of an outside group, are taking it upon 
ourselves to see that these | fraternity] 
promises are fulfilled... . Watch your 
step. (Signed) THE GROUP OF 
EIGHT.” 


Proposal 


George Van Santvoord, whimsical one- 
time instructor and assistant professor 
of English at Yale, now headmaster of 
Hotchkiss School, last week wrote an 
article for the Yale News in which he 
purported to explain the plan of a Yale 
student’s father for solving the week-end 
exodus problem current at New Haven. 
Wrote Mr. Van Santvoord: “For this pur- 
pose he proposes to lease the Hotel Bilt- 
more [in Manhattan]. Students enrolling 
in Biltmore College will pay an annual 
fee of $5,000. One week-end absence will 
be allowed each term for attendance at 
the Yale-Harvard game... . Each stu- 
dent on entering will have his name placed 
on the invitation-list of the most exclusive 
metropolitan hostesses. He will thus be 
assured of opportunity of meeting the 
season’s débutantes, and he will be ex- 
pected to extract from them and their 
parents invitations to the significant din- 
ners, theatre-parties, dances and house- 
parties of the season. Students meeting 
these requirements will be given credit 
for mastery in the Science of Society. 
... In... economics ... the texts 
used are the daily reports of the Stock 
Exchange and the Curb Market, the 
Wall Street Journal and_ Bradstreet. 
. . . Inathletics . . . squash, tennis, golf. 
polo, bridge and backgammon _ [will 
be taught]... . But students . . . must 
learn to talk intimately of the characteris- 
tics of the notable players, criticize the 
leading coaches, and speak convincingly 
about . . . [other] athletics. . . . At the 
end of the four-year course, the Bachelor 
of Arts degree will be deservedly awarded 
to each student who has successfully 
completed the course, providing the candi- 
date has arranged to marry (advan- 
tageously) immediately following the 
award of the degree.” 
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New Jack 


Last week at New York’s Balzac Gal- 
leries, Frau Jack von Reppert-Bismarck 
was heralded as a great-granddaughter-in- 
law of the Iron Chancellor’s cousin, and 
also as Germany’s Marie Laurencin. 

The comparison with Laurencin is super- 
ficially apt. Both artists, charming per- 
sonally, paint delicate, decadent little girls. 
With extreme freedom of line, the work 
of both is eminently suitable for arty 
magazines. Both have the trick of insert- 
ing self portraits in most of their pictures. 
But Marie Laurencin is 45, red haired, 
very much a woman of the world, served 
a long painstaking art apprenticeship be- 
fore her paintings caught the public fancy. 
Jack von Reppert-Bismarck is bashful, 
blonde and 22, looks about 15, and is 
something of a child prodigy. 

She was christened Elsa von Wenden, 
began drawing at the age of three, illus- 
trated the Bible and Oliver Twist (as told 
by her sister) at six. At 17 she married 
Jorg von Reppert-Bismarck, not many 
years her elder, whose great-grandfather 
was the great Bismarck’s first cousin. Her 
husband gave her the nickname “Jack” 
which she signs to all her paintings, and 
which he pronounces “Jake.” 

“IT called her Jake,” he explained seri- 
ously last week in his best English, ‘“‘be- 
cause she look like Jakey Coogan.” 

Last week Frau Jack and husband 
arrived in New York, for her first visit 
to the U. S., the first trip she had ever 
made outside Germany and Austria. To a 
circle of beaming, embarrassed reporters 
she showed her paintings, posed for photo- 
graphs, and played her English lessons— 
a set of phonograph records from which 
a very cultivated British voice slowly 








International 
Frau JACK von REPPERT-BISMARCK 
Blonde prodigy. 


enunciated: “The grandfather is sitting in 
an easy chair. The grandmother is also 
sitting in an easy chair.” etc. Very much 
in the background was childlike Frau 
Jack’s quiet husband. An active stage de- 








Illustrated London News 


Fretp Marsuat Haic, MountTep 


It is now thought to be a horse. 


signer, he carried in his pocket a contract 
to do a series of articles, crayon portraits 
of U. S. gangsters for the Berlin magazine 
Detectif. With a sound working knowl- 
edge of grandfather sitting in his easy 
chair and other useful phrases, Herr Bis- 
marck was eager last week for a personal 
interview with Al Capone. 

Useless Beast 

Hard is the life of a portraitist. Bitterly 
did British sculptor Alfred Frank Hardi- 
man realize this last week. Year ago he 
won a competition to design an equestrian 
memorial statue of the late Field Marshal 
Lord Haig. In his own mind Sculptor 
Hardiman decided that when he was or- 
dered to make an equestrian statue of 
Lord Haig he was really intended to 
glorify the British armies which the 
Field Marshal-distiller led. Accordingly 
he designed a heroic figure, stronger, 
stockier than Douglas Haig ever was, 
astride a monumental beast like a horse of 
a Roman conqueror. 

There was an immediate outcry. The 
British public apparently wanted a statue 
of Douglas Haig, Field Marshal, and no 
nonsense. This did not look like Lord 
Haig, it did not look like his horse. To 
the expert eyes of letters-to-the-Times 
writers, it did not look like a horse at all. 
Loudest objector was Lady Haig who 
found that Sculptor Hardiman had made 
her husband “much too fat.” 


Meekly Sculptor Hardiman made an- 
other model. Abundantly supplied with 
photographs from amateur critics, he gave 
the Field Marshal a slouching seat and 
set him on a nervous, long-necked racer. 


This second model was passed by the 
Office of Works, last week drew a second 
storm of protest from British horsemen. 

Wrote His Grace the Duke of Portland, 
twice Master of the Horse under Queen 
Victoria: “The thing is a star-gazing, ewe- 
necked thoroughbred.” British Horseman 
G. G. Cross gave it as his opinion that it 
was “a cross between a giraffe and a four- 
legged ostrich.” Loudest objector was 
Lieut-Colonel Maxwell Fielding McTag- 
gart, author of numerous books on equita- 
tion, who for the past three years has 
been carrying on a bitter dispute in Brit- 
ish newspapers and illustrated weeklies 
with a fellow horse-author, Lieut-Colonel 
S. G Goldschmidt, on the proper method 
of jumping a fence.* Last week he 
dropped his feud with Col. Goldschmidt 
long enough to blast the Hardiman horse 
as a “fiddle-headed, peacocky, weak- 
necked, flat-sided, long-backed, straight- 
shouldered, herring-gutted useless beast.” 

While there could be no doubt whatever 
that the second Hardiman horse was a very 
bad horse, art critics regarded the contro- 
versy last week as part of the bitterness 
that seems always to follow equestrian 
sculpture. When the late great ““Marse 
Henry” Watterson, Confederate scout, 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
first saw St. Gaudens’ equestrian statue of 
General Sherman being led by an angel, 
he said: “Just like the — — to make the 
lady walk.” 

*The Goldschmidt-McTaggart dispute reached 
a climax year ago when both Colonels met at a 
steeple-chase course for a trial by ordeal. In 
the presence of dozens of spurred, booted officers, 
news-reel photographers, both Colonels jumped 
many a fence, made perfect scores, resumed their 
argument. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


America’s Sweetheart is notable if only 
for its refreshing little plot, which con- 
sistently refuses to run the usual course 
of musicomedies. The standard Act I 
finale finds the Boy and the Girl bitterly 
disappointed through some unfortunate 
misunderstanding, whereupon one or the 
other inevitably sings a snatch of the 
show’s torch song and wanders hopelessly 
away. In America’s Sweetheart, however, 
when Jack Whiting sees that his girl friend 
(Harriette Lake) is about to throw him 
over for a big cinemagnate, he breaks into 
a sullen soft-shoe dance with Gus Shy, 
the comic, and then irritably pushes Miss 
Lake into a fountain. 


Another triumph for the peerless team 
of Fields, Rodgers & Hart, the plot is in 
the Once in a Lifetime manner, a succes- 
sion of uncharitable laughs at the expense 
of Hollywood. Miss Lake and Mr. Whit- 
ing trek out from St. Paul to make good 
in the movies. Miss Lake—a lovely syn- 
thesis, one part Ginger Rogers, one part 
Ethel Merman—makes good first. Her 
fame permeates even the fastness of the 
Tennessee mountains, for in Scene 4 three 
backwoods girls (the talented, reedy- 
voiced Forman sisters) are aware that: 


America has a sweetheart, 
America kas a queen. 

She has a chauffeur, 

An Argentine loafer. 

She rules the silver screen. 


As time wears on, however, Miss Lake 
finds that her fame is eclipsed by Mr. 
Whiting in the new talkies, a field of en- 
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“Manhattan” made them. 


TIME 


deavor which a slight lisp makes im- 
possible for her. — 

There is no outstanding comedy ele- 
ment in America’s Sweetheart, although 
Gus Shy manages to be moderately amus- 
ing. But continual merriment arises from 
the excellent book Mr. Fields has pro- 
vided. At one point a regiment of stately 
ladies in ermine appears. Pretty heads 
tossed back, they parade gracefully to the 
footlights, begin a song with: “We all got 
stinking last night.” 

Packed like honey in a hive are the 
sweet, nostalgic tunes of Messrs. Rodgers 
& Hart. Made to order for the grey tea- 
dance hour are: “I’ve Got $5” and “We'll 
Be The Same.” All in all, America’s 
Sweetheart is an uncommonly good mu- 
sical show. 

The collaboration of Composer Richard 
Rodgers, and Lyricist Lorenz Hart began 
in 1919 when they wrote the Columbia 
University ’varsity show directed and 
staged by Herbert Fields. The next year, 
when Mr. Rodgers was 17, they presented 
The Poor Little Ritz Girl, under the direc- 
tion of Producer Lewis Marice “Lew” 
Fields, father of Librettist Herbert Fields. 
“Manhattan” and “Sentimental Me,” two 
tuneful numbers in the Garrick Gaieties of 
1925, made them. Since then the team, 
joined by the younger Fields, has turned 
out some of Broadway’s freshest musi- 
comedies: Dearest Enemy, The Girl 
Friend, Peggy Ann. 

Doctor X. For reasons best known to 
himself, Dr. X, the criminologist, has 
assembled five total strangers who were 
once shipwrecked, it being his contention 
that the perpetrator of a shocking series 
of recent murders once experienced disas- 
ter at sea. Unfortunately, the good doctor 
neglects to include the real killer among 
his suspects. As a result, while the party 
is witnessing the re-enacting of the crime 
and being subjected to various guilt- 
detecting machines, quite a few people are 
slain. The play includes, of course, one 
lunatic, one scary maid, two lovers. Doc- 
tor X is not a first-rate mystery drama, 
but it frightens at times. 

She Lived Next to the Firehouse. 
This burlesque reaches an eventful climax 
when a brigade of smoke-eaters, having 
individually secreted themselves in the 
home of a 1g9th Century charmer, are 
roused out by a fire alarm, rush off to the 
blaze clad in long red-flannel underclothing. 
Main plot: a group of firemen are enam- 
ored of the lady who lives next door, court 
her privily when her husband (a traveling 
salesman) is away, are found out and 
have to explain their activities to their 
wives. To create atmosphere of the gay 
*90s, old wheezes are cracked, luxurious 
mustaches are twisted and two ancient 
steeds—Annie and Katie—gallop to a con- 
flagration on a treadmill. The spectacle 
of funny, plump Victor Frederick Moore 
(Princess Charming, Hold Everything) in 
a fire chief’s hat is worth the price of 
admission. 


The Barretts of Wimpole Street. Not 
only has Playwright Rudolf Besier suc- 
ceeded in presenting an interesting phase 
in the life of famed Poetess Elizabeth 
Barrett Moulton-Barrett, but he has art- 
fully achieved an absorbing picture of 
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Vandamm Studio 
KATHARINE CORNELL 
From Robert Browning, life-giving 
love-making. 


gloomy Victorian domesticity. Wisely the 
play focuses its attention on the family 
life of the poetess, her two sisters, her six 
vague but stereotyped brothers who come 
to pay her dutiful calls in her sick room, 
her strange, unnatural father. Poet Robert 
Browning’s courtship of Elizabeth is de- 
picted in brief, brilliantly contrasting in- 
terludes. 

All five scenes are laid in Elizabeth’s 
bed-sitting-room where she _ has_lan- 
guished for years under her father’s 
tyrannous love. It is here that Browning 
begins his deliberate and life-giving love- 
making, here that Father Barrett breaks 
each of his children one by one, here that 
Elizabeth becomes aware of her parent’s 
mad, incestuous devotion to her. From 
this room she leaves 50 Wimpole Street 
forever, goes off to Browning and Italy. 

As the withering poetess, Katharine 
Cornell turns in an extraordinarily delicate 
and restrained piece of acting. So con- 
vincing was her drinking of a detested 
pitcher of porter, so stirring her defense 
of a browbeaten sister, so moving her por- 
trayal of an invalid who passionately 
wished but mortally feared to be a wife, 
that first night spectators yelled “Bravo!” 
as the final curtain fell.* The supporting 
cast is capable: Jo Mielziner has mounted 
the piece as picturesquely as a John Leech 
drawing. A small Cocker spaniel as 
Flush behaves admirably. 


Katharine Cornell is 33, married to 
Director Guthrie McClintic. An im- 
mensely popular personality on the road, 
her virtuosity rather than her dramatic 
vehicles (The Green Hat, Dishonored 
Lady) make her a leading candidate for 
First Lady of the U.S. stage. The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street is her first venture into 
producing on her own. As befits an aspir- 
ant for First Ladyship, she contemplates 
producing more plays, perhaps forming 
her own company, doing Ibsen, Chekov. 
Her father, a Buffalo doctor, had never 
seen her in a first-night until last week. 


*More learned enthusiasts, careful of their 
Italian gender-endings, would have yelled: 
“Brava!” 
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BALLOON TIRES 
FOR TRUCKS? 


NEW and tremendously important factor now 
promises to revolutionize all established rec- 
ords in the field of motor hauling —balloon tires! 


The skeptic will cock a disbelieving eye at this 
statement; but he will be wrong. The uninformed 
will conjure up reasons why this lighter, cooler, 
faster, more modern equipment can’t possibly 
stand the gaff of heavy duty; but he doesn't 
know the facts. 

The facts are, simply, Goodyear Balloon Tires 
are doing the job now. 

It is the literal truth, that more than one truck line 
now in successful and profitable operation must have 


been abandoned with any other equipment than 
these dividend-paying new Goodyear Balloon Tires! 
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Here are the reasons: 

—they speed up the truck, enabling more trips 

and more ton-miles per day at a lower labor 

charge per load 

—they cut down wear and tear, on truck, driver 
and load, and by reducing depreciation, they effect 
a definite operating saving 

—they roll easier than other tires, and thus cut 
down gas consumption, by as much as 20% as 
against solid tires 

—they deliver far greater tire mileages, in many 
cases actually doubling the mileages formerly re- 
ceived from earlier types of tires. 

There’s the story! If balloon tires can deliver 
these dollgrs-and-cents benefits on your trucks, you 


want them without delay. So get in touch with a 


Goodyear Dealer to arrange for an analysis of 


your operations — Goodyear Balloons won't be 
specified unless we're confident they will make 
good on everything that we say here. 


Copyright 1931, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Franee 


Where one sees everybody from 


home and the rest of the world | 


Normandy of apple blossoms . . . Chartres 
Cathedral with the loveliest windows man 
ever made...crypt of St. Gervais at Rouen 
and birthplace of La Salle, the discoverer of 
the mighty Mississippi w Picturesque Brit- 
tany with its clean little inns... Dinan where 
Anne of Brittany’s castle is still to be seen 
. » + Rennes, the ancient capital with its 
Palais de Justice and museums‘ The Cha- 
teau country with the smiling valley of the 
Loire... Chaumont where Catherine de 
Medici lived; and Benjamin Franklin made 
his home during a mission to France... 
Ambroise with its St. Hubert’s chapel hold- 
ing the remains of Leonardo da Vinci... 
Angers and the famous tapestries of the 
Apocalypse Poitiers with its Baptistére 
St. Jean, the oldest Christian church in 
France w The million-dollar air of Biarritz 
with the pounding Bay of Biscay for a back- 
ground w Bagnéres de Luchon high up in 
the Pyrenees with its famous baths and 


smart hotels w The Roman theatre at Arles | 


with its granite obelisk that Constantine 
brought from Egypt w The snow-tipped 
Alps... hillsides of flowers climbing 
forever ... little, lost churches with clouds 
for their door-mats... Mont Blanc, the love- 
liest and loneliest peak in all the world. 


Information end Literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 
INTERNATIONAL WAGONS-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, N. Y¥.OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 
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Hands Off 

Simplest axiom of aviation: “It isn’t the 
flying that’s dangerous: it’s the coming 
down.” Seated on his father’s lap in the 
cockpit, a 10-year-old could hold a 
plane on a fairly even course, nearly as 
easily as holding an automobile to a high- 
way. But to land safely requires judg- 
ment and skill born of careful training and 
long practice. A miscalculation, a false 
move—and only fate decides whether the 
mishap shall be trivial or tragic... . 

At Glenn H. Curtiss Airport, N. Y. last 
week a great crowd of aeronautical men 
watched what appeared to be a conven- 
tional Waco biplane as it came in for a 
landing. It did not slant down toward the 
ground and suddenly level off. It floated 
down slowly, steadily at the same angle, 
tail high in normal flying attitude. More 
remarkable, the pilot’s white-gloved hands 
could be seen upraised above his head as 
the craft touched the ice-coated surface, 
bounced a few times and was brought to a 
stop by footbrakes. The plane had landed 
itself. 

If an observer had remarked that the 
plane behaved much as an alighting bird 
breasts the wind with its wings to check 
its speed, the comparison would have been 
more than poetical. The wings of the bi- 
plane, adjustable in flight, did just that. 
Lower and upper wings are rigidly con- 
nected with struts, remain in the same 
relation to each other. But by a hand- 
crank in the pilot’s cockpit, the lower wing 
can be moved fore & aft, pendulum-like, 
through an arc of 14 degrees, tilting the 
upper wing to the same degree. About to 
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The pickle developed. 


land, the pilot sets his wings at the maxi- 
mum angle, throttles the motor, and lets 
the plane settle. Because the centre of 
gravity is well aft, the plane will not nose 
over, according to its designers. Also, it 
is claimed, the plane is incapable of spin- 
ning, diving, stunting—of anything except 
safe, conventional flight. Only visible dif- 
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ference from an ordinary aircraft is the 
absence of horizontal stabilizers from the 
tail assembly, their work being done by 
the adjustable lower wing. 

Among the spectators at the demonstra- 
tion, showing large teeth in a pleased grin, 
was Designer Albert Adams Merrill of 
White Plains, N. Y. who studied aero- 
dynamics with Octave Chanute and 
Samuel Pierpont Langley before the 
Wright brothers made their first flight. 
Spare, spectacled, reddish-bearded and 
red-nosed; partially deaf; clad in a black 
overcoat and battered brown hat, his un- 
prepossessing figure was like the popular 
notion of the hard-working, unfamed in- 
ventor. 

Designer Merrill has been working on 
the principle of the movable wing since 
1913, as had many another before him. 
He built a weird craft embodying the idea 
in 1926 and flew it at Clover Field, Los 
Angeles. Again in the National Air Races 
of 1928 he demonstrated another, built by 
his students of California Institute of 
Technology. It performed well but was 
impractical, was dubbed “the dill pickle” 
for its color and general conformation. 
Thereafter he obtained the financial back- 
ing of Hannibal C. Ford, president of Ford 
Instrument Co. Inc., a subsidiary of North 
American Aviation, Inc., which gave rise 
to the present development and the forma- 
tion of Merrill Aircraft Co. Also asso- 
ciated with him are Thomas A. Morgan, 
president of Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
(N. A. A. subsidiary), Capt. Thomas Bart- 
well Doe, president of Eastern Air Trans- 
port, Inc. 

— + 


Fares Down 


Largely upon the state of trade between 
the U. S. and Latin America depends the 
prosperity of Pan American Airways, Inc. 
Last year the volume of that trade fell off 
29.46% from the $2,080,000,000 | total 
of 1929. To help hasten a revival, 
Pan American last week provisionally 
slashed fares by an average of 30%—te- 
ductions ranging from 8% to 42%. In- 
mediate objective is to coax U. S. traveling 
salesmen to fly into South America, also 
to stimulate tourist travel in the Carib- 
bean. Some reductions: Miami-Rio de 
Janeiro, from $763 to $603; Miami- 
Cristobal, C. Z., from $329 to $223; 
Brownsville, Tex.-Cristobal, from $332 to 
$232; Miami-Havana, from $45 to $28; 
Miami-Nassau, from $43 to $25. 
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Flights & Flyers 


Passenger. In a Tri-State Airways 
plane enroute to Detroit, James Thomas 
Mangan, Chicago adman, leaped from his 
seat, grappled with the pilot, scattered 
money to the wind, had to be restrained 
by other passengers from jumping out. 
At a Detroit hospital, whither he was 
taken, physicians talked of derangement by 
“airsickness.”’ 

Penny-A-Mile. In Detroit last week 
landed a Buhl Airsedan, powered by a 
crude-oil burning Packard Diesel engine. 
The plane, with three occupants, had flown 
12,000 mi. over the western U. S. Total 
fuel cost, $108.20; average, .g¢ per ml. 
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ag AULTY blood pressure may be caused by 


‘J focal infections anywhere in the body, by 


poisoning from the left-overs of pre- 
vious infectious diseases, sometimes by 
overweight or overwork or continued 
high nervous tension in either working or 
living conditions. But it may be caused 
by something more obscure. Worry, fear, 
anger, hate are frequently responsible for 
high blood pressure. 
Your own blood pressure varies many 
points during the course of the day. In 
the normal person these variations are 
within reasonable limits. Often high blood 
pressure can be brought back to normal 
by finding and removing the cause. But 


sometimes it is not possible or even desir- * 


able to reduce it. Then comes a time when 
a change must be made in diet and physi- 


cal activities if the overworked heart is to --eeep 


have a fair chance to carry on. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT nN 


JAWES = MONTESSMERY FLAcG 


“This blood pressure instrument is somewhat like a ba- 
rometer. To a sea-captain, the reading of the barometer 
indicates storms or fair weather ahead. To me, a reading of 
your blood pressure indicates easy or labored heart action.” 


There are thousands of men and women today 

who are active even though their blood pressure 
registers many points above normal. They 
have learned how to regulate their lives. 


If you haven’t had a reading of your 
blood pressure within a year it is not safe 
toassume that it is the same as it was last 
year or two or three years ago. Faulty 
blood pressure is not like a rash or a cough 
that immediately makes itself known. 


Blood pressure can and sometimes does 
steadily mount, month after month, giving 
no indication by pain or trouble in breath- 
ing. But when it is abnormal, doctors of 
experience regard it as a grave warning 
calling for prompt action. 


Send for the Metropolitan’s booklet, “Give 
Your Heart a Chance,” which describes 
high blood pressure. Ask for Booklet 331-Q 
which will be mailed free. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The rendezvous of the dis- 
criminating . . . Virginia Hot 
Springs offers charm and en- 
chantment . .. in the Spring 

. and in all other seasons. 


Ride . .. over miles of allur- 
ing bridle trails. . . threading 
@ picturesque and historic 
valley . .. encircled by moun- 
tains of majestic splendour. 


Golf . . . three beautiful 
courses . . with perfectly 
groomed fairways ... velvety 
bent grass greens. 


Tennis... archery... trap- 
shooting ... every form of di- 
-vertissement .. . complemented 
by the world-famous Cure... 
a perfect setting for a health- 
ful, enjoyable sojourn... for 
a week... a month... or 
the season. 

Write for attractive illustrated 
booklet giving complete informa- 
tion on rates and accommodations, 

CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN 


Resident Manager 
Reservations may be made 
_ at the Ritz-Carlton 
New York booking office 


Jomestead 


HOT SPRINGS 


*VIRGINIA* 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


George Arliss and wife, en route to 
further cinemacting in Hollywood, were 
two of 300 tourists marooned in Wellton, 
Ariz. (110 population, mostly Mormon), 
when bursting dikes let a giant wall of 
water sweep a 250-yard-wide path through 
the town. One woman was drowned, 4,000 
ft. of Southern Pacific rail torn away. 


———— 


Joseph Potter Cotton, U. S. Under 
Secretary of State, who has long been ill 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore 
rom an infection of the spinal cord, de- 
veloped blood-poisoning in his right eye, 
which had to be removed. 


~—--¢ 


Under Secretary of the Treasury Ogden 
L. Mills, riding in Washington’s Rock 
Creek Park, was thrown from his horse, 
invalided with strained neck and shoulder 
muscles. 


_———— 


Pallid, stooped, Lawyer Howard E. 
White, 56, socialite that failed, successful 
speculator of over $500,000, walked 
wearily out of Sing Sing upon completion 
of a one-year term. Princeton graduate, 


| he was voted “most scholarly inmate” by 


fellow prisoners. 


- o 


For the fifth time in 22 years, Play- 
wright-Composer Joseph Edgar Howard 
(The Time, the Place, and the Girl), one- 
time millionaire, now performing on the 
three-a-day with his most recent wife and 
child, filed a bankruptcy petition. This 
time he listed $25,472 liabilities and no 
assets. Vicissitudinarian Howard wrote 
the onetime hit, 7 Don’t Want a Million 
Dollars. 


Y 


Into the London bankruptcy court 
marched Henry William Montagu Pau- 
let, 16th Marquess of Winchester, head 
of a family which came to England with 
William the Conqueror. Land-poor after 
the War, he had sought employment. Clar- 
ence Hatry (stock swindler whose failure 
precipitated the 1929 stockmarket crash), 
gave him a $75,o00-a-year job as “direc- 
tor.” Later Lord Winchester resigned be- 
cause he “did not agree with [Hatry’s]| 
methods of business,” but he was never- 


| theless held responsible for the sale of 
| some fake stocks. To pay these debts, the 


Marquess speculated, was caught by 1930 
bears. Last week he admitted having no 
income, assets of $5,125, debts of 
$2,000,000. 

The will of Baron Melchett, “one of 
the richest men in England,” surprised the 
public when it disclosed that his estate at 
his death was only $2,500,000. But it did 
not surprise financial wiseacres who were 
aware that most of his holdings were in 
stocks knocked down by the economic de- 
pression, particularly Imperial Chemical 
and International Nickel. The remaining 
estate will be divided among his family. 
The new Lord Melchett will inherit half 


| the estate. Lady Erleigh, daughter-in-law 
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of the Marquess of Reading, Great 
Britain’s No. 1 Jew, is to receive Lord 
Melchett’s property facing Lake Tiberias 
in Palestine. 

Low-moaning Showgirl Helen (“Boop 
Boop-a-Doop’”) Kane announced: “It is 
really ‘Poop Poop-a-Doop.’ ” 


~ 


When the Corsair, trim, black yacht of 
John Pierpont Morgan, was returning 
from a cruise through the Caribbean, it 
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.. . heard the shutter snap. 


put in at Miami, Fla. Photographer 
Ralph Willetts of the Miami News, who 
has recorded the features of innumerable 
Florida visitors, determined to lense-catch 
Mr. Morgan, most elusive of celebrities. 
He learned, after being chased away, that 
at g o'clock one morning Mr. Morgan's 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Stephen Van R. Crosby, 
would go ashore to entrain for the North. 
Photographer Willetts posted himself close 
to the Corsair. A fellow reporter placed 
himself nearby in evidence and when Mr. 
Morgan came to the rail, shouted: “Mr. 
Morgan! Can’t I have just a couple of 
minutes?” 

Mr. Morgan went to the rail, smiled, 
said: “No, not even one minute.” Thus 
he exposed himself to Photographer Wil- 
letts. Then he heard the shutter snap and, 
now not smiling, fled along the deck. 


¢ 


John Davison Rockefeller stamped 
the golf-course fairway at Ormond Beach, 
Fla. and cried: “We must denounce that 
thing, and by that I mean that thing over 
in Russia!” 


> 


Many a citizen of Udine, Italy, home of 
giant Fisticuffer Primo Carnera, made 
the pilgrimage to nearby Gemona to in- 
spect a colossal statue of Carnera, whom 
they rank with their great men. They 
voted to erect the statue, when completed, 
in an Udine square. 
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Thar’s Gold in Them Thar Books!” 


INCREASED PROFITS — that’s Increasing profits MONROE METHODS—Monroe 


what business is looking for in 
this year of grace, and for the bus- 
iness that is determined to make 
greater profits there can be no 
guesswork. Accurate, prompt knowledge of 
all operating costs — of production, of distri- 
bution, and of sales—must always be had. 

The golden figure facts that can point the 
way to increased profits lie ready at hand in 
your business, and need only the touch of 
quick, accurate, effortless figuring to bring 


them to light. 


this year are for 
those who go out 


hunting for them 


short-cuts, first time accuracy, ease 
and simplicity of operation, are 
giving vital, profitable help to a 
thousand and one different bus- 
inesses large and small. 

Your local Monroe representative is ready 
to assist you in your own office to determine 
how Monroe methods and machines can pro- 
duce for you more figures, more accurately, 
with the least expense in time, money, and 
effort. Prospect a bit, grub-stake yourself to 


a telephone call — or write Orange, N. J. 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR A COPY OF THE INTERESTING BOOKLET “FROM ABACUS TO MONROE” 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
Orange, New Jersey 


Please send me a copy of ‘From Abacus to Monroe” 


SERIES 3 ON O} y 
MONROE ADDING- Name 


CALCULATOR 
with full automatic 
division 





The Machine for Every Desk ne 


HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 





Address 











Horace Revealed 

Last month the Saturday Evening Post 
made a rare deviation from custom, pub- 
lished a small “agony” advertisement con- 
sisting of a young man’s photograph and 
the simple text: “HORACE! Please write 
your Mother” (Time, Feb. 2). The iden- 
tity of Horace was held in strict confi- 
dence by the Post. Fortnight ago the 
Omaha World-Herald revealed that the 
photograph was recognized there as that of 
Horace Burt, 27, grandson of the late 
Horace Greeley Burt, who was president 
of the Union Pacific Railroad (1898-1904) 
in the time of its domination by the late 
great Edward Henry Harriman. 

Horace’s parents are divorced. His 
father, Russell Burt, resides in Los 
Angeles. His mother lived in Omaha until 
three years ago when she moved to St. 
Paul where her brother, Benjamin Wright 
Scandrett, famed railroad lawyer, is vice 
president of Northern Pacific. Another 
brother, Henry Alexander Scandrett, is 
president of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. For two years 
Mrs. Burt and her brothers have been 
quietly, diligently searching for Horace, 
onetime student in Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Their search availed 
them nothing. Finally they resorted to 
the hope that Horace, who had been a 
thoroughgoing Post reader, would chance 
to stumble upon himself in the magazine’s 
back pages. 


Vanderbilt ‘‘Truth”’ 


Last week, just as the fuss over Major 
General Smedley Darlington Butler's 
“Mussolini Speech” had nearly died away, 
up popped Cornelius (“Neely”) Vander- 
bilt Jr. in Los Angeles. Mr. Vanderbilt 
stated that it was he who had supplied 
the rambunctious General with the anec- 
dote of J] Duce’s alleged hit & run motor 
drive, for relating which the General was 
reprimanded by the Navy Department 
(Time, Feb. 9; 16). But the imaginative 
young publicist was very wroth because 
General Butler “took a story of mine, 
twisted it around to score a point for 
himself, and made me the goat.” Mr. 
Vanderbilt then gave newsmen the “real 
truth”: “I was riding with Mussolini, who 
drove. A small child ran in front of the 
machine . . . and was hit. I looked back 
to see if the child was hurt. Mussolini 
placed his hand on my knee and said: 
‘Never look back, Vanderbilt, always look 
ahead in life.’ ” 

As “twisted” by the General, the child 
was killed, and // Duce’s comment was: 
“‘What is one life in the affairs of a state?” 
The point of the two versions seemed 
much the same and, in any case, General 
Butler’s lawyer could not recall that he 
had ever mentioned the Vanderbilt name 
in connection with the story. But the 
onetime tabloid publisher spoke of suing 
General Butler, hinted darkly of the reve- 
lations he might make. 


In Rome the Foreign Office wearily 
reiterated that Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr. 
had never ridden in a motor car with 
Benito Mussolini. 


See TRESS 


TIME. 





Reporters Disagree 

If she had not more energy, more zest 
than most rich women Eleanor Medill 
Patterson, daughter of Chicago’s potent 
newsfamily, would never have badgered 
William Randolph Hearst into letting her 
edit his Washington Herald. (He said 
“No” when she wanted to buy it.) Last 


week Editrix Patterson, who cannot settle 
down in Washington but gads about the 
country for the fun of reporting, hinted 
that she had espied Professor Albert Ein- 
stein on the Mojave Desert’s brim in the 
nude. 


...1 was feeling rather shy and 
hesitant,’”’ she wrote, describing her ap- 
proach to the Samuel Untermyer estate 
at Palm Springs, Calif., where she knew 
her quarry was a guest. Reporterwise, 
Mrs. Patterson noted the “Swedish maid,” 











—A J} 
Underwood & Underwood 
HEywoop Broun 
“7 don’t like Kansas.” 


the “English girl secretary,” the “German 
man secretary,” and the “Italian-looking 
butler” who showed her up “a very steep 
and rocky, winding trail between the 
rocks.” 

“Up I went in the blazing sun,” she 
wrote, “round a big rock. . . . I looked 
up—and bang! There was Einstein. . ... 
He was gazing out across the wide and 
lovely and silent desert. Undulating, pastel 
tinted. A white handkerchief knotted at 
each of the four corners rested upon the 
famous shock of curly grey hair. 

“ . . He was Relativity in the nude. 

“T couldn’t go up so I had to come 
down, crestfallen and wondering what a 
regular determined go-getting she reporter 
would do under the circumstances.” 

Perhaps the greatest Hearst reporter 
was Arthur Brisbane. He has climbed up 
his ladder-like column of daily aphorisms 
to Journalism’s highest wage: $250,000 
yearly. He pontificates. He used to tell 
people not to sell the country short, and 
will again. As from Olympus he answered 
in his column, Today, Editrix Patterson’s 
question about interviewing nudes. 

“Under such circumstances,” he wrote, 
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“Nelly [sic] Bly,* best American woman 
reporter with the possible exception of 
Dorothy Dixt, would have got a blanket, 
put it over Dr. Einstein and got the inter- 
view, if necessary sitting on the blanket 
and Einstein to keep him from getting 
away. 

“Mrs. Patterson is a first-class reporter, 
Her account of Charley [sic] Chaplin’s 
first night, with Dr. Einstein shedding big 
scientific tears, and Mrs. Einstein saying 
‘ach weh’ should be read by all young 
reporters. 

“Unfortunately Mrs. Patterson has 
more than a million dollars income, thanks 
to her grandfather, Joseph Medill, who 
founded the Chicago Tribune, so she won't 
do the fine things that she might do. Few 
succeed, in spite of wealth, the worst of 
all handicaps.”’ 

The moral in the last sentence Mr. Bris- 
bane has repeated as often as that child- 
rearing and travel broaden one. An in- 
cessant traveler himself, he happened to 
re-cross Kansas last week. Another col- 
yumist, Urban Heywood Broun (reputedly 
earns more than $50,000 yearly), also 
crossed Kansas last week—for the firs: 
time. 

Reports 
Brisbane’s Broun’s 

It never grows| I don’t like Kan- 
tiresome. ... You|sas. At least not 
must see all of the| from a car window. 
country. If you... like 

Railway rates are | flat fields . . . Kan- 
lower. A small auto-|sas may please you 
mobile will carry|for a little while. 
you. ..» By nightfall the 
state will wear down 
the hardiest. 

Colyumist Broun ended by relating that 
he used to tell ambitious young westerners 
who asked his advice about coming to 
New York: “There are no jobs. Don’t 
come to New York. Stay where you are. 
You'll be better off.” Hereafter his ad- 
vice will be: “There are no jobs [in New 
York]. You'll probably have a terrible 
time. But come ahead, anyway. Hurry! 
Fly for your life before it is too late.” 

Colyumist Broun got off at Tucson, 
Ariz., where he has planted his son in 
school. Super-colyumist Brisbane sped on 
to the Hearst ranch at San Simeon, Calif. 
Editrix Patterson tarried briefly in Wash- 
ington, which she scandalized by printing 
newspictures of Negroes, thus boosting 
Hearst darktown circulation. 


Block Purchase 


In Los Angeles last week cropped a 
rumor that William Randolph Hearst had 
bought the Evening Express, oldest daily in 
the city. Next day was confirmed the re- 
port of the sale—not to Hearst but to his 
loyal friend and admirer, Publisher Paul 
Block, for a reputed price of $2,800,000. 
Publisher Block thereby made nation-wide, 
and ten in number, his fast-growing chain 
of dailies. In Los Angeles last week he 
proudly took possession from Publisher 
Guy Chaffee Earl Jr. (principal owner) 
and Editor Edward Augustus Dickson. 


*Not to be confused with Nelly Bly of Stephen 
Collins Foster’s oldtime folk-song. Mr. Brisbane 
assumed that everyone remembers Miss Eliza- 
beth Cochrane who, writing as “Nellie Bly,” 
circled the world in 72 days for the New York 
World in 1889-90. 

tLedger Syndicate. 
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New for a great industry. 


#” | AIRCRAFT «» « » 


ob The hum of the airplane » » a song of mechanical perfection. Crankshafts, cam- 


eo shafts, pistons and pins, bearings and connecting rods » » precision-ground to 


nating minimize friction. Norton Grinding Machines » » Norton Grinding Wheels 
spell precision. 
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t Nowhere in the world of mechanics does this precision count more than in the air. 
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ne Te- Nowhere in the world is there territory inaccessible to this modern means 

to his C . 

Paul of freight and passenger transportation. Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 
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Grinding and Lapping Machines .... Refractories 
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* * A vital influence IN THE LIVES 


| can't 


under 


stand 


my own boy and girl... 


“HAVE two lovely children, a girl and 

boy, sixteen and seventeen. They 
have clean healthy bodies, alert young 
minds, attractive personalities. And yet, 
sometimes I am in despair. 


“My husband is rather strict in his 
views. And they are full of the modern 
spirit — outspoken, free and easy, im- 
patient of control. 

“The other night there was a disagree- 
able scene, and after they had gone to 
bed, my husband said, ‘Ann, I can’t 
understand my own boy and girl! They 
are absolutely beyond me.’ 


“TI feel the Journal is doing wonderful 
work in giving mothers just this under- 
standing they need. 


“Dr. Menninger’s new department, 
with its sympathetic handling of home 
problems, and its open-minded attitude 
on the younger generation, has helped 
me more than I can tell you in dealing 
with my own children ... It is really 


LADIES’ HOME | J 


: aA 
owing to the Journal I have been able 
to keep the peace in our home.” 


Today fathers and mothers look 
on their children as human beings—and long 
to understand them. Because the Journal is 
successfully interpreting modern youth and 
its attitude toward life, thousands of mothers 
turn to it for light on their problems. 
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OF OVER 2,600,000 MODERN WOMEN 

















































actively influencing the lives of 


Were thay @ 2,600,000 modern women... 


creating, with every issue, new tastes, 


a a eed habits, ideas in myriads of homes... 


° the Ladies’ Home Journal is trusted 


ae for leadership in all that is new, 
challenging, complex in modern life. 


: The letters on these pages are 
typical and significant. 


“Now I love 
my kitchen...” 


Y husband couldn’t give me the allowance 
my father did. It’s hard to take the sub- 
way when you are used to taking taxis. 


«“ 


“T didn’t want to be a quitter—but how I 
hated cooking and housekeeping at first! 


“You're responsible for my reform. You cer- 
tainly make housekeeping seem interesting. | 
began fixing up my kitchen—and now I love it 
better than any room in the house. And I find 
trying out a new recipe more exciting than win- 
ning prizes at bridge. Hurrah for the Journal!” 


Piewnchstthes can be as interesting as pub- 
lishing a magazine. We believe the average American 
woman today no longer thinks of housekeeping as a 
chore—but as a fine enterprise calling for every 
ounce of her brains and resourcefulness. 





“And now... the new Galsworthy!” 





“WT’S wonderful to have a new Galsworthy novel to 
look forward to. Is there anyone else who creates 
such delightful characters—such brilliant talk—such a 


fascinating world of real people? My husband and I are 


e 
planning to read it aloud, as we did “The Forsyte Saga.’ 
I could hardly wait to tell him the good news of your 
, recent announcement. 
ane “And while congratulating you on your latest edi- 
torial achievement, may I add just a word in praise of 
Journal fiction throughout? The Galsworthy announce- 
look ment is the climax to a whole year of very unusual and 
long distinguished fiction.” 
nal is 
1 and 
thers ; ow Galsworthy’s first new novei in four 


years begins in the March Journal, ‘‘Maid in Waiting’’ is 
the title, and it represents the first book of a trilogy — the 
saga of the Cherrell Family. 


8) JO [ RN A | IO " ON SALE THE THIRD 
¢ TUESDAY OF EACH MONTH 
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Capa times. The men he was playing against 
were the best chess players in Manhat- 


Six feet apart, in a square on the floor 
of a Manhattan armory, 50 chessboards 
had been set up. Behind each board sat 
four men. In the middle of the square, 
alone against 200, stood a dapper, rather 
handsome man with keen eyes and a high 
forehead. He was the great Capa—Jose 
Raoul Capablanca—onetime chess cham- 
pion of the world, newly returned to the 
U. S. after playing for two years abroad. 
He was competing with more players at 
once than any chess master had ever tried 
before;* it looked as if the job was too 
hard for him. Right at the start the team 
from the Bank of America beat him; the 
Staten Island Chess Club offered him a 
draw, which he refused, but a few minutes 
later things got worse for him on that 
board and he offered a draw himself which 
the Staten Islanders accepted, although 
they had the better position. He drew a 
couple of other games and a ripple of 
excitement stirred the watchers, chess 
players all; perhaps Capa had slipped, was 
no longer infallible. . . . 

From 3 p. m. to midnight Capa walked 
the armory floor. It was 150 yards around 
the square. He traveled round it some 40 

*The greatest number of opponents, but not 
the greatest number of games. In 1922 at the 
National Athletic Club in Montreal, Frank 
Marshall, U. S. master, played 155 on as many 
boards, won 126 games, drew 21, lost 8. His 
opponents, however, were not as able as Capa- 
blanca’s. 


Ir you have been forced to give up 
coffee at night because it keeps you 
awake, discover the joy of coffee that 
lets you sleep—the mprovep Kel- 


logg’s Kaffee Hag Coffee. 
Drink all you wish of Kaffee Hag 


Coffee. It cannot affect your sleep or 
nerves. Because the harmful effects of 
caffeine are removed. 

Yet all the wonderful flavor that 
you love is in the improvep Kellogg's 
Kaffee Hag Coffee. It is not a substi- 


tute. It is a new, delicious blend of 


RADIO § Tune in the beautiful Kellogg's 
Kaffee Hag Coffee Slumber Music every 
Sunday evening from 10.30 to 11.00 (East- 
ern standard time) over wjz and associated 


stations of the N. B. C. 





m= § Address— 





tan, but he had begun to win. Although he 
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Jose Raout CAPABLANCA 


Bank of America beat him. 


made 50 moves to every one by his oppo- 
nents, he often got around the square 
before a team was ready for him. He, for 
his part, would stop at a table, glance at 


Why choose between 


SLEEP AND COFFEE 


the world’s choicest coffees. The 
IMPROVED Kellogg process and the 
recent price reduction make Kellogg's 
Kaffee Hag Coffee more popular than 
ever—the choice of all coffee lovers 
who have denied themselves their 
favorite beverage. 

Let tonight see the return of coffee 
to your table—Kellogg’s Kaffee Hag 
Coffee. At all grocers in vacuum- 
sealed tins. Or, the coupon will 
bring you a generous sample. Made 
by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


plug 9 


KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 





KELLOGG COMPANY 

Dept. Z-2, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me, postpaid, sample can of Kellogg’s 
Kaffee Hag Coffee. I enclose ten cents (stamps or coin). 
(Offer good in U. S. A. only.) 
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the 64 squares, tap his finger once or twice 
on the edge of the board, and move. Al- 
ways he attacked, usually with his favor- 
ite strategy—some variation of the queen’s 
pawn opening. Twice he won games with a 
curious plan called the “Hollandish” open- 
ing, becoming popular in Europe but rare 
here. At midnight he had won 28 games, 
drawn 16, been beaten six times. Said he: 
“T feel as if I had walked 100 miles.” 


Ranked 


Last week the U. S. Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation announced its annual ranking. 
From that list was dropped—as everyone 
knew he was going to be—William Tatem 
Tilden II who for the last ten years has 
been ranked No. 1. He had formally re- 
nounced all claim to ranking last month 
when he gave up his amateur standing, 
turned professional. His friend Francis 
Townsend Hunter, for three years ranked 
No. 2, was left out for the same reason. 
Helen Wills Moody, generally acknowl- 
edged to be the greatest woman amateur 
in the world, was also dropped because, 
married, she preferred domestic life to 
playing in major U. S. tournaments last 
summer. The committee protested that on 
her they had “insufficient data.”” New No. 
1 is John Hope Doeg, blond, pug-faced 
lefthander who won the national singles 
and would have been No. 1 even if Tilden 
had stayed amateur. The new ranking: 


Men’s Singles Women’s Singles 
1. John Hope Doeg 1. Mrs. L. A. Harp- 








2: EAN CIES. | d. er ee 
Shields 2. Miss Marjorie 
A ” Morrill 

3. Wilmer Allison : 

Se . 3. Miss Dorothy 

4. Sidney B. Wood  ~*  Woeicel : 
ics 4. Miss Virginia 

5. Clifford Sutter Hilleary 


6. GregoryS.Man- 5. Miss Josephine 


gin Cruickshank 
-. George M. Lott 6. Miss Ethel Burk- 
Jr. hardt 


7. Mrs. Marjorie 
Gladman Van 


8. Ellsworth Vines 
Jr. 
Ryn 
9 John Van Ryn —s. Miss Sarah Pal- 
10. Bryan M. Grant frey 
Jr. . Miss Mary Gree! 
10. Miss Edith Cross 


~ 
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Fencing 

Except for actors who have to get in 
trim for the moment when Macbeth tells 
Macduff to lay on, fencing is not a prac- 
tical accomplishment in the modern world; 
it is, however, an exercise requiring excel- 
lent physical condition. Last week in 
Manhattan the Salle d’Armes Vince team 
won the national three-weapon champion- 
ship of the Amateur Fencers League 0i 
America principally because they were 
more youthful, in better condition than 
their experienced opponents. With the 
foils, against the limited target of a padded 
chest; with the stiffer French duelling 
sword or épée, with which hits count when 
scored on any part of the body; with the 
sabre in the conventionalized contests that 
have developed from a ferocious slashing 
to a technique of no unnecessary move- 
ments, they beat the Fencers Club and 
the New York A. C. in the finals. Best 
match: the sabre encounter in which Peter 
Bruder of the Salle d’Armes Vince put out 
John Huffman of N. Y. A. C. 
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: ASPER National Park. 
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les It is surprising, perhaps, to find this 
larp- championship course tucked away in the 
jorie heart of the Canadian Rockies. Yet it is 


only one of the surprises that make a 


bie vacation at Jasper Park Lodge the high 
ginia spot of all the summers you can remember. 
phine Swimming. Trail riding. Motoring. 
mt Mountain-climbing—alone or with Swiss 
“— guides. Every sport you can desire .. . and 
se all the luxury and comfort of a Canadian 


National Lodge! Perfect food. Delightful 
. Pal- rooms or your own completely equipped 
reef cabin in the pine woods. Write for booklet. 
Cross Canadian National takes you every- 


where in Canada. It operates its own 
et in steamship lines, telegraph and express 
\ tells services and a chain of 14 broadcasting 


ac- ° 
bat § stations. Its hotels, camps and lodges 


excel- stretch across the Dominion... . Free— 
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a preview - Par ! 
‘oi preview of this Jasper Park vacation! 
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“Do Something” 


Beneath simple forms there lie 
great truths. In whimsical, light 
persiflage there are often funda- 
mental principles in disguise. Or- 
chestras have been playing and we 
have been hearing over the radio a 
little song, the chorus of which 
commands the lackadaisical swain 
to “do something.” There is a lot 
of philosophy in this song for busi- 
ness men and executives who are 
used to action. Recently many 
have built up mental hazards. 
They are thinking too much about 
the present and not enough about 
the future. Consequently, they are 
not doing things in a big way. 

At this time, when corporation reports 
are coming out, it is found that some 
businesses earned a profit last year and 
many lost money. Certain industries have 
suffered because of depression, but most 
of the businesses that made money made 
it because they “did something.” Often 
they advertised and went after business 
more aggressively while their competitors 
were pulling in their horns. 


Here are some of the things that a 
manufacturer can do to get more business 
and increase his sales: 


1 Create a new package, a new design for his 

* goods, a new trade-mark, or liven up his old 
design so that his product will have a wider appeal. 
2 Introduce a new product. When he finds 

* that sales are going off on the old one, try 
something else. Fifteen years ago the Pond’s 
Extract Company made money out of selling 
Pond’s Extract. They saw this market dwindling 
and they put out facial creams. Now they are 


making a great deal of money selling facial creams 
and other toilet goods articles and very little 


Pond’s Extract is being sold. 
3 Change merchandising and marketing 
* policies. Some manufacturers who were selling 
direct to retailers are going back to jobbers and 
letting the brokers help them more; some who were 
selling direct to consumers are selling through the 
trade, etc. A study of merchandising will help. 
4 Study sales management and selling. 
* Make changes in the managerial policies or 
personnel, particularly if there are weak spots. It is 
not necessary to disrupt a good organization just to 


change, but a careful analysis of sales methods and 
sales activity would be in order at this time. 


5 Improve advertising and advertising 
* copy. It does not necessarily mean that one 
should spend more money in advertising when sales 
are down. The amount of money to be invested in 
advertising is arrived at after careful consideration 
and only through long experience. Over-spending 
is as bad as under-spending----they both leave 
holes in the profits. Improved advertising copy 
and use of the right media will work wonders. 


To sum up: Do not sell on price alone. To build a 
permanent, profitable business, ideas are needed. 
Instead of walking the floor 
worrying about depression, 
“do something.” Try to get 
some idea or method that will 
help your business. Let the 
force of a big idea, or even 
a simple idea, help do the 
fighting. 


Ask for one of our repre- 
sentatives to call. It will not 
obligate you in any way. 


Write 
For Booklet 


An interesting book- 


let on “‘Selecting an 
Advertising Agency” 
will be sent from our 
nearest office to any 
manufacturer who 
requests it on his 
business stationery. 





The Chambers Agency, Inc. 
ADVERTISING 


New York, Louisville, Detroit. New Orleans 
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Turkel Over Pashas 


The audience which gathered at the 
Royal Opera House in Cairo one night 
last week had the feeling that nothing 
which happened on the stage would be any 
more exciting than the sight of Prime 
Minister Ismail Sidky Pasha sitting in his 
box glowering at Former Prime Minister 
Mustafa Nahas Pasha, his bitterest politi- 
cal enemy, in a box just opposite. The 
opera was Aida, a particularly old story 
for Cairo. Years ago, Khedive Ismail 
Pasha, swollen over the success of the 
new Suez Canal, had commissioned Verdi 
to write it for the opening of that same 
opera house. The tunes, familiar as the 
Nile settings, promised no great excite- 
ment. 

Then the curtain went up and soon 
Aida, the slave girl, started to sing. Im- 
mediately the audience forgot its hostile 
pashas, thought only of her. After the 
act she was cheered, and called back a 
dozen times. So excited was U. S. Minister 
William M. Jardine that he violated a 
sacred tradition of the opera house, went 
back stage to congratulate her. Minister 
Jardine knew something of her story. 
Though her immigrant parents had shaken 
their heads, Anna Turkel had left her 
home and the seven younger Turkels in 
Woonsocket, R. I., had gone to Manhattan 
with a nebulous notion of studying sing- 
ing. To pay for her living she got a job 
as candy clerk in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. During the acts she would sneak 
downstairs to listen to Ponselle, Bori, 
Jeritza. Now, a group of Manhattanites* 
are financing her for three years abroad. 


—e 





Death Music 


If Pianist Josef Hofmann lay dying in 
his home on Rittenhouse Square, Phila- 
delphia, and were able to choose music to 
accompany his passing, if Retired Fisti- 
cuffer James Joseph (“Gene”) Tunney 
were similarly stricken and _ privileged, 
both men would ask to hear the surging 
Funeral March from Wagner’s Gétter- 
dadmmerung. 

Disregarding the fact that few dying 
men have strength or inclination to call 
for music, playing on the sentiment that 
the ideal exit would be made to the strains 
of some great composer, The Etude, music 
magazine whose appeal is usually more 
pedagogic than popular, last week pub- 
lished answers to a questionnaire sent out 
to various U. S. heroes asking what music 
they would choose to have played if they 
had only a few hours to live. Other 
choices: 

Alfred Emanuel Smith: Holy Lord, We 
Praise Thy Name. 

John Philip Sousa: His own Stars and 
Stripes Forever. 

William Lyon Phelps: 
Ninth Symphony. 

Nicholas Longworth: Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth Symphony. 


Beethoven’s 


*Among them: Mrs. Frederick Brown, wife 
of the Manhattan realtor, Mrs. Ralph Jonas, 
wife of Director Jonas of Manufacturers’ Trust 
Co. of New York, Banker Jules Bache, Board 
Chairman Ludwig Vogelstein of American Metal 
Co., Banker Lewis Strauss of Manhattan. 


Otis Skinner: Something of Beethoven, 
preferably his Fifth or Seventh Symphony. 

Howard Thurston: Phonograph record 
of Old Man River. 

Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis: 
Softly Now the Light of Day by Or- 
ganist Hermann Kotzschmar, his father’s 
friend in Portland, Maine. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch: Schubert’s Unfin- 
ished Symphony. 

Rudy Vallée: Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sche- 
herazade because “the beauty of the 
composition itself, the sweetness of so 
many parts of it, would make me feel less 
unhappy as I was preparing to leave this 
world.” 
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Wrestling on Merry Mount 


Manhattan opera-goers who are wailing 
this season because Deems Taylor’s Peter 
Ibbetson has an imported libretto and 
music derived almost completely from the 
great Europeans (and is, at best, a 
mediocre work) will have opportunity next 
year to pass judgment on an opera more 
properly called “native.” 

The new work will be the fourteenth 
produced by the Metropolitan in_ its 
search for a lasting U. S. opera. Unlike 
most operas, this one was instigated by the 
librettist. Richard Leroy Stokes felt the 
creative urge when he was still writing 
sharp musical criticisms for the New York 
Evening World. He wrote a libretto in a 
combination of rhymed and unrhymed 
verse, dedicated it to his exotic-looking 
wife, then asked Director Howard Han- 
son of the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester to write the music, please. Com- 
poser Hanson is now more than half done. 

The piece is called Merry Mount and 
suggests the story of Thomas Morton, 
English adventurer who antagonized the 
Puritans by setting up a maypole and sell- 
ing rum and arms to the Indians in what 
is now Quincy, Mass., lately famed for 
permitting Eugene O’Neill’s Strange In- 
terlude to be played there when Boston 
prohibited it. 

Quincian forbears were not so tolerant 
as Quincians of today, and on this idea 
hangs the Stokes plot, details of which 
were revealed last week. The hero is 
Wrestling Bradford, a young Puritan 
clergyman darkly obsessed with the beauty 
of Lady Marigold, fiancée of gay Sir 
Gower Lackland. While Wrestling 1s 
wrestling with his soul, Sir Gower and his 
sinful kind are having one of their may- 
pole dances on Merry Mount. Later Sir 
Gower is killed outright by a Puritan. The 
village is attacked by Indians and the love- 
distracted Wrestling accuses Lady Mari- 
gold of witchcraft. As she is about to be 
burned he picks her up in his arms, strides 
into the flames with her. In the Metro- 
politan’s production the feat will not be 
difficult if, as now seems probable, big 
Lawrence Tibbett is Wrestling and chic 
Lucrezia Bori plays Lady Marigold. 

Pee Sees 


Cuban Invasion 

The Peanut Vendor (El Manisero), with 
its hot, catchy rhythm between a Jig 
and a tango, has started an invasion. Don 
Azpiazu’s Havana Orchestra brought the 
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Mennen Shaving Cream. The same famous quality 
as the popular 50c tube now also in this new 35c size. 

Both Mennen Creams are available in this com- 
bination: Mennen Original or Mennen Menthol-iced. 
Either cream gives you a clean, soothing shave. 
Either cream leaves your skin refreshed — healthy. 

Also—a full size tin of Mennen Talcum for Men 


—the most popular man’s powder. It won’t show on 
your face. But it will protect your skin—remove 
after-shave shine ...... Great after the bath, too. 


Your druggisthas this special money-saving Mennen 


offer. But his supply is limited. Better get yours now. 
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song north last year, played it with other 
Cuban tunes at RKO’s Palace Theatre in 
Manhattan, afterwards at the smart Cen- 
tral Park Casino. Then Don Azpiazu went 
back to Cuba to entertain U. S. tourists. 


| He left his tunes behind. Manhattan's 


| Leo Reisman learned to lead them. Reis- 


man’s drummer mastered the four compli- 


| cated beats which Cuban orchestras em- 











phasize with the bongo (a double-headed 
drum held between the knees and played 
by the fingers of both hands), the claves 
(two sticks of a rare Cuban wood, which 
make a clicking sound when struck to- 
gether) and the maracas (gourds filled 
with seeds which make a swishing sound) 


| Vincent Lopez took up Cuban things and 


so did other jazzmen. 

Last week while music publishers were 
haggling over Cuban copyrights, Leader 
Reisman returned from Havana with an- 
other sheaf of Cuban scores. In Havana 
he had a rest from The Peanut Vendor, 
which is seldom played there. But he 
heard many times Ay Mama Inez, Te 
Odio (I Hate You), Me Odias (You Hate 
Me). 

He went into Cuba’s interior and studied 
the primitive rumba dance, a series of 
writhings and twistings too lewd for fas- 
tidious eyes. A modified version of the 
rumba, the danzon, is the craze in Havana, 
a potential craze in the U. S. It has easy, 


| lazy steps and, in its authentic form, an 
| interim of a minute or so when the tempo 
| changes and dancers stop for conversation 


or for the lady to sway her fan. 


Loeffler’s Birthday 


On a farm in Medfield, Mass., there 
lives a shy recluse, so distinguished in 
the field of music that three major or- 
chestras arranged programs to celebrate 
his 70th birthday. He is Composer Charles 
Martin Tornov Loeffler, an Alsatian who 
came to the U. S. at 20, played the violin 
in Manhattan for a year under Theodore 
Thomas, then joined the Boston Symphony 
where for 18 years he shared the first 
violin desk with famed Franz Kneisel. 

Composition led Violinist Loeffler to re- 
linquish the routine of orchestra work 28 
years ago. His lovely fine-spun Mort de 
Tintagiles had already started critics ques- 
tioning whether, with such meticulous 
regard for line, he could rightly be classi- 
fied with Impressionist Debussy. The 
sensuous Pagan Poem came soon after, 
inspired by the sorcerous incantations 
Virgil put in the mouth of a Thessalian 
girl to draw her truant lover home. 

The Pagan Poem was played by 
Manhattan’s Philharmonic-Symphony last 
week, after Violinist Efrem Zimbalist had 
given a glowing performance of Brahms’ 
D Major Concerto. Because Composer 
Loeffler is self-critical to the point of keep- 
ing finished work unpublished in his desk, 
because he scorns cheap workmanship and 
any form of self-exploitation, much of his 
music is comparatively unknown. Last 
week in Boston Sergei Koussevitzky con- 
ducted his Canticum Fratis Solis in addi- 
tion to the Pagan Poem. Fortnight ago 
when the Cleveland Orchestra dedicated 
its new hall Conductor Nikolai Sokoloff 
chose Composer Loeffler to write the 
special Evocation and Composer Loeffler 
took one of his rare trips out of retirement 
to attend its performance. 
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secretary told him 


There had been no complaints. 
If there had been, he would 
have listened, for he knew the 
value of satisfied employes. 

Then one day his secretary told 
him that the girls did not like 
the rough, harsh paper towels 
used in the ladies’ washroom. 
They irritated tender skins. They 
did not dry the hands thorough- 
ly unless four or five towels 


were used. At rush hours torn 
towels littered the washroom. 


She asked him to try Dus.TowLs 


— the fibre towels that feel like 
. Now, in every wash- 


“sroom, DusLTOWLs 


Try DUBLTOWLS 


are recognizedasthe 
finest towel serv- 
ice they ever had. 


“=WwEST=- 


One DusBLTOWL — occasion- 
ally two, but never three — 
dries each pair of hands quickly 
and thoroughly, with a softness 
and smoothness that is soothing 
to the skin. Thus, Dust- 
TOWLs offer a service that is 
practical in cost, too. 


Your employes, your patrons— 
all who use your washrooms 
— deserve these finer, softer, 
more absorbent towels. They 
will appreciate them. They will 
know that you are mindful of 
their comfort. There is a coupon 
below for your convenience. 


Bay West Paper Co. 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
—a Division of 
Mosinee Paper Mills Company 


MOSINEE 


in one of your 


washrooms. Compare their accept ability 


and efficiency with any towel service you've 


been using. 


Bay West, through a distributor near you, 
will gladly arrange for this test, upon request. 


OME eal 
© 1930 B. W. P. Co. 


Pin this coupon to your busi- 
ness letter-head and mail today. 
BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 


about 


DUBLTOW "LS and send free samples. 


ae NG DUBL OWLS SJ Green Bay, Wis. Tell us more 


Address 


“The Fibre Towels that Feel like Fabric” Li 


Each DUBLTOWL is two sheets of 
pure kraft fibre and is 73 times as fast in ry 
_ absorbency as the average paper towel. 49 








MASTERPIECES 
OF PRECISION 


The efficiency and performance of your 
automobile lights and your radio tubes 
depend almost solely on — the minute 
precision with which each factory opera- 
tion is carried on. 

Specialists for years in the manufacture 
of miniature lamps, Tung-Sol has pio- 
neered and developed precision machines 
and methods that insure the highest de- 
gree of accuracy. That means headlamps 
that provide the most dependable road 
illumination at all times. It means radio 
tubes that provide the utmost in clear 
and life-like reception. Whether a bulb 
for your automobile or tubes for your 
radio, insist on TUNG-SOL. 


“ 
ye 


TUNG-SOL 
RADIO 
TUBES 


Tung-Sols are the fastest heating tubes in 
the world, active in six seconds, not thirty! 
They are non-microphonic, cannot sput- 
ter, howl or growl. They are absolutely 
humless, not even a tiny buzz — stray 
gases eliminated by a very high vacuum. 
You'll never realize how much tubes count 
in a radio until you have tried Tung-Sol. 


Tung-Sol Fixed Focus Bi-Focal bulbs are 
recognized as the most efficient and safest 
source of road illumination. Accurately 
“placed” filament insures correct focus- 
ing in the reflector. The double filament 
construction permits the light beam to be 
controlled by the driver. For safety and 
courtesy, use Tung-Sols. 





For dial illumination on radio cabinets. 
Either A.C. or D.C. Their sturdy construc- 


tion insures excellent dial illumination. | 


TUNG-SOL RADIO TUBES Inc. 


Licensed Under Patents R.C.A. Corp. 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS Inc. 
Licensed under Patents of General Electric Company 
NEWARK, N. J. 


TUNG-SOL 
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Station HVJ 


Ad Universam Creaturam: “Quia 
arcano Dei consilio succedimus in locum 
Principis Apostolorum, eorum nempe 
quorum doctrina et praedicatio jussu 
divino ad omnes gentes et omnem creatu- 
ram destinata est et quia primi in loco 
ipso mira sane ope Marconiana uti frui 
possumus, ad omnia et omnes primo nos 
convertimus, atque, hic et infra, sacro 
textu juvante, dicimus: 

“ ‘Aduite caeli quae loquor, audiat terra 
verba oris mei. 

“‘Audite haec omnes gentes, auribus 
percipite omnes qui habitatis orbem, simul 
in unum dives et pauper. 

““Audite insulae et attendite populi de 
longe ad Deum... .”” 

All Creation, save Russians and savages, 
listened raptly to the tremulous Latin of 
Pope Pius XI, 261st authentic Roman 
Pontiff, when last week he inaugurated 
Vatican City’s radio broadcasting Station 
HVJ. The Soviet Government had for- 
bidden Soviet stations’ rebroadcasting the 
speech. The savages lacked receiving sets. 
But all other peoples hearkened. Devout 
Catholics fell to their knees at the radioed 
sound of the Pontiff’s revered voice. Non- 
Catholics listened intently, musing on the 
significance of this most modern mani- 
festation of Roman Catholic extension. 

The date was Feb. 12—Lincoln’s Birth- 
day for some 123,000,000 U. S. inhabit- 
ants, ninth anniversary of Achille Am- 
brogio Damiano Ratti’s coronation as 
Pope Pius XI for 331,500,000 Roman 
Catholics the world over.* The U. S. 
through the National Broadcasting and 
the Columbia Broadcasting Companies as- 
sisted the Pope mightily by hooking up 
some 150 stations in the U. S. and Canada 
and relaying the papal words to nations 
which Vatican City’s station HVJ was 
unable to reach clearly. The hookup was 
the most widespread and the most in- 
tricate in radio's experience. 

Ceremonies began toward evening in 
Rome, toward noon Eastern Standard time 
in the U. S. (time differential between 
Rome and Washington, six hours). 

The Pope’s red motor car carried him, 
seated in his gilded, damask-covered motor 
throne, from the Vatican Palace, over the 
graveled roads of the Vatican gardens to 
the small, red-brick, garden-surrounded 
broadcasting station. 

Guglielmo Marconi, inventor of wire- 
less, Senator and Marchese of Italy, 


| builder of station HVJ, great & good friend 


of His Holiness, fell to his knees, kissed 
the papal ring. The Pope was smiling, 
showed traces of excitement. The Mar- 
chese Marconi and entourage entered the 
small building over a thick red-and-blue 
Whimsically His Holiness threw 
in switches which set electrical devices 
in motion; he tapped a wireless key, 
punched a teletypewriter’s keys, proceeded 
to the transmitting room where from a 
throne he spoke to All Creation. 

At first his voice trembled with both 
the novelty and the import of the oc- 
casion. Quickly, however, his cadenced 
Latin gained measured speed. Latin 


*In the U. S., 18,605,003. 


adepts had difficulty keeping up with his 
racing thoughts and Italian pronunciation, 
As soon as he finished, translators, who 
had stood by him, vernacularized in Eng- 
lish, German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Polish the substance of his message which 
began: 

To All Creation: “Having in God’s 
mysterious designs become the successor 
of the Prince of the Apostles, those 
Apostles whose doctrine and preaching 
were by Divine command destined for 
all nations and for every creature, and 
being the first in that position to use 
and employ this truly wonderful Mar- 
conian invention, we turn first to all things 
and all people and with the assistance 
of the holy scripture, here and in what 
follows, we say: 

““Hear, O ye heavens, the things I 
speak; let the earth give ear to the words 
of my mouth. 

“ “Hear these things all ye nations; give 
ear all ye inhabitants of the world, both 
rich and poor together. 

“ “Give ear ye islands, and hearken ye 
people from afar to God.’ ” 

After exhorting All Creation His Holi- 
less proceeded to address, from the Roman 
Catholic premise, the various grades of 
humanity: 

Ad Catholicos (To Catholics) : “Turn- 
ing now to men: The Apostle commands 
us to do good to all men, especially to 
those of the household of faith. . . . We 
are pleased, therefore, to speak, in the first 
place to all such, namely, to those who 
have been received in the Master’s family 
and the Master’s fold of the Catholic 
Church and dwell there, and call us by the 
loving name of Father. . . .” 

Ad Hierarchiam (To the Hierarchy): 
“We address you our fellow-laborers, Car- 
dinals of the Most Holy Roman Church, 
Patriarchs, Archbishops, Bishops, prelates 
and priests of the various orders of the 
hierarchy, chief objects of our daily solici- 
tude as well as sharers and helpers in our 
labors. We beg and exhort each one of 
you to persevere in the vocation in which 
he was called, and that you walk worthily 
in the vocation in which you were called: 
feed the flock of God which is among you, 
being made an example for the flock in 
your souls, so that when the Prince of 
Shepherds shall appear you may receive a 
never-fading crown of glory. . . .” 

Ad Religiosos (To the Religious—i. e., 
monks, nuns): “We now speak to you, 
sons and daughters of our love, who, eager 
for the nobler graces, by the pledge of 
your holiest vows and by a lifelong re- 
ligious discipline, faithfully obey, not 
merely the commandments, but also the 
desires and the counsels of your Divine 
King and Spouse. You fill God’s Church 
with the fragrance of your chastity, you 
glorify her by your contemplations, you 
support her by your prayers, you enrich 
her with your learning and knowledge, you 
beautify and perfect her from day to day 
by the ministry of the word and by apos- 
tolic labors. . . .” 

Ad Missionarios (To Missionaries): 
“Now our words go out to you, our dearest 
sons and daughters in Christ, who in mis- 
sion fields are laboring in prayer to propa- 
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HIGH-ALTITUDE 
SMOKER* 


SAID, 


“Sure, 
it’s the 
Clean Taste!”’ 


a they switched me to the 
mountain route,” he went on,“I switched 
to Spuds. Flying high altitudes, I found 
my regular brand left me sort of nauseated. 
Spud’s cooler, clearier taste kept my mouth 
sort of moist-cool and comfortable, if you 
get me. That’s my Spud story.” 

We get you, sky skimmer! Because 
that’s everybody’s Spud story... no matter 
what the smoking condition... Spud keeps 
you mouth-happy. Try Spud for this 
“cleaner taste”...the grand new free- 
dom in old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment! 


* One of those interviewed in our recent survey 


amongst America’s 2,000,000 Spud smokers. 
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“HawMermiie men make it.” 
In those four words is your 
guarantee of safety in selecting 
a lower-priced bond paper. 
Simply look for the watermark, 
“Management Bond—a Ham- 
mermill Product.” Then you can 
eliminate all chances of uncer- 
tain, unsatisfactory results. 
Eight colors and white in the 


full range of usual commercial 
weights. Your printer stocks 
Management Bond, or can get 


it for you promptly. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


Erie, Penn. 


Please send me a Portfolio of Management 


Bond, the lower-priced paper made by Hammermill. 


Name_ 
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PLEASE ATTACH THIS COUPON 
TO YOUR OFFICE LETTERHEAD. 
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gate the Holy Faith of Christ and to 
spread His kingdom. As the first Apostles 
of the Churches, so you too ‘by dangers, 
by great patience, by necessities, by tribu- 
lations,’ are made an example. .. .” 

Ad Fideles Universos (To All the 
Faithful): “Our heart is opened to you all. 
. . . Like the first believers, men and 
women, whom the Apostle for that reason 
praises, you are God’s people and the 
sheep of His fold. You are a chosen gen- 
eration, a royal priesthood, a holy fam- 
Peck 
Ad Infidels et Dissidentes (To Unbe- 
lievers and Dissenters): “To you also 
who are still separated from the faith and 
the unity of Christ our thoughts and our 
prayers are turned. Daily, indeed, do we 
offer prayers and sacrifices for you to the 
God and Lord of all, earnestly beseeching 
Him to illuminate you with His light and 
to lead and unite you to those sheep who 
hear His voice, that there may be ‘one 
fold and one Shepherd.’ ” 

Other categories followed fast. Those 
Who Rule (/lii Qui Praesunt) the Pope 
urged “to govern in justice and in charity.” 
Those Who Are Ruled (Qui Subsunt) 
he admonished to “be obedient, not as to 
men but as to God.” To the Rich (Diviti- 
bus) “Christ Jesus himself has confided the 
poor.” Concerning the Poor (Pauperi- 
bus) “whilst they are endeavoring to bet- 


| ter their condition, as morally they may, 


let them... not stretch forth their 
hands to iniquity.” “We earnestly entreat 
Laborers and Employers (Operariis et 
Datoribus Operum) to put aside hostile 
rivalry and strife and unite in friendly and 


| brotherly accord. . . .” To the Afflicted 


and So On (A filictis, etc.) he offered “our 
prayers and as far as possible our help.” 

His last words: “Restat ut Urbi et 
Orbi, atque omnibus in eis habitantibus 
benedictionem apostolicam impertiamus; 
quod et facimus in nomine Patris et filii 
et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.” 

While exalted translators vulgarized this 
Latin, His Holiness leisurely proceeded 
to the Pontifical Academy of Sciences. 
There in swift Italian he broadcast a 
laudation of Guglielmo Marconi, who was 
being made a member of that Academy. 


| Emotionally did His Holiness praise: 





“T must express the feeling of thankful- 
ness which is in my heart and which must 
abide in every one’s heart for the glorious 
achievement of Marchese Marconi, but this 
deep sentiment, these words of thanks, 
belong above all to Almighty God and to 
the men who have become instrumental 
in carrying out His great designs, His di- 
vine will... . 

“May the blessings of God accompany 


| him and render his invention worthy of all 


the good which we wish for those who have 


| done us good.” 


A noteworthy occurrence during the 
lengthy broadcasting of the Pope’s two 
speeches, the translations thereof, and the 
less exalted addenda thereto: the chief 


| radio interference happened while the 
| Pontiff spoke.* General was the surmise 
| that some European station or stations 
| had cut into his radio channel. 


*Because the devout of a number of countries 
complained of poor reception, His Holiness 
ordered the vernacular versions of his message 
repeated from Station HVJ this week. 
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clip the coupon 


(... if you are over 59!) 


IT WILL PAY 


$100 A MONTH commencing at 
age 65 and continuing as long as 
you live. A cash sum may be taken 
instead if you prefer. 


$100 A MONTH to you in case 
you are totally disabled for a 
period of at least four months 
before reaching age 65. All pre- 
miums will be paid for you during 
such disability, and you will be 
entitled to your share of annual 
dividends on this policy. 


$10,000 IN CASH to your family 
in case you should die before reach- 
ing age 65. An income for life 
may be substituted if desired. 


$20,000 IN CASH, or double the 
face amount of the policy, to your 
family in case death results from 
accidental cause before age 65. 


Since the first announcement of our new policy, the Provident Providor, we 
have been literally deluged with requests for information about this unique and 
comprehensive retirement plan. 

We do not want anyone to be disappointed. The Provident Providor is not 
issued to men over 55 or to women. We have other policies more suitable to their 
needs. Nor is the Providor available to men in poor health or hazardous oc- 
cupations. It is distinctly a selective contract, and those who obtain it get the full 
advantage of this selection. Here’s what the Provident Providor guarantees to pay: 


| FOR MARRIED 
MEN 


The Provident Providor will take 
care of you and your wife if you 
live; it will take care of your wife 
if you do not. An especially at- 
tractive feature of the Providor is 
that you may select a somewhat re- 
duced income at age 65 with the 
guarantee that the Company will 
pay an income to your wife and 
yourself as long as either shall live. 


TODAY 


let us send you our 
booklet describing this 
increasingly popular contract. Just 
clip the coupon — if you are 
under 55! 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia Penna. 


Founded 1865 


© P.M. L. I. Co,, 1931 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL_LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please send free descriptive booklet and quote premium 
rate for the Provident Providor at my age, with the 
understanding that it places me under no obligation. 





Mail this 
Coupon 


NOW! 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 











Apples 

To Brooklyn, N. Y., went Lester Green, 
fruit farmer, with ten barrels of apples, 
in his horse & cart. He found it impossible 
to get a good cash price. He swapped 
apples for flour, flour for meat, meat for 
this & that, then drove home in a Model 
T Ford, bringing food for dinner, coat for 
his wife, a pipe, a pound of tobacco, five 
gallons of gasoline, 50¢ in cash. 


Eggs 

In Turlock, Calif., Exchange Clubmen 
and Rotarians proposed to hold a mighty 
egg-throwing contest among clubmen of 
nearby towns. Purpose: to stabilize in- 
dustry by reducing surplus stock. 


Check ote 


In Santa Barbara, Calif., G. F. Jackson 
asked a shopkeeper: “Do you want to cash 
a bum check?” The shopkeeper cashed it, 
discovered it was worthless. Arraigned in 
court, G. F. Jackson pleaded guilty, told 
the judge what he had said. The judge 
admitted that G. F. Jackson could not be 
held for violation of law if he could prove 
by witnesses that he had warned the shop- 
keeper. 


Check 


In Newark, N. J., Joseph Palitta, 9, and 
John Petrie, 9, wrote out a $5,000,000 
check on The Clinton Trust Co., took it to 
Newark Municipal Airport. Said they: 
“We want three airplanes and a hangar to 
keep them in.” Said Office Manager 
Joseph Wolfe: “Sorry, I haven’t any 
change.” 


Scotch 


In Northport, L. I., William Weyrauch 
was engaged in cleaning out the old Lecoq 
house, long unoccupied. He discovered a 
bottle of Scotch whiskey dated 1842. No 
lawbreaker, William Weyrauch destroyed 
it. 








¢ 








House 


In Lynn, Mass., Lois Taylor, 3, went 
out to play, garbed in felt hat, pink silk 
dress, scarf, and underwear, new shoes and 
rubbers. At midnight she returned in an 
old red sweater, red hat, dirty old shoes. 
Her pretty curls had been hacked away. 
Horrified, her mother told the police. 
Their discovery: Lois had played “house” 
with another little girl, had lent verisimili- 
tude to her réle of “father” by changing 
her clothes, cutting her locks. 

— + 


In Kaposszecsko, Hungary, Joseph Reit- 
inger, native who had made his fortune in 
the U. S., told the official village announcer 
to go about with his drum, invite the whole 
village to the local public house for free 
drinks, free music. Joseph Reitinger paid 
for 3 bbl. of wine, 2 bbl. of beer, 7 gal. of 
spirits. Next night he wished to do the 
same thing. Officials banned the party: 
they had been obliged to break up 17 
| fights. 
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DEPENDAELE 


IN NAME AND IN FACT 





Derenvaste: a word that 
tells the whole story. Power 
for hill, hole or soft ground 
.. . speed, with safety, for 
more trips, surer trips, great- 
er savings ... inbuilt rugged- 
ness... economy that saves 
gas, oil, tires and repair... 
years of service at low cost. 
Proof: owners’ cost records, 
performance tests, speed- 
ometer readings — backed 
by voluntary statements of 
thousands and thousands 


of experienced owners. 
- . . 

SEE YOUR DODGE BROTHERS DEALER. SEE, 

INSPECT AND TEST THE TYPE—COMPLETE 

WITH BODY —THAT FITS YOUR NEEDS. 


TIME 4 


wn 













DEPENDABLE 


DOUGE 
TRUCKS 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF DODGE TRUCKS RANGES IN PAYLOAD 
CAPACITIES FROM 1,200 TO 11,175 POUNDS—PRICED, CHASSIS 


F.O.B. DETROIT, FROM $435 TO $2695, IN- 
CLUDING THE 14-TON CHASSIS AT. . . 
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WER, MAGIC, WIZARDRY, ENCHANT- 
MENT—to the amateur no word 
seems strong enough to describe 
the undeniable accomplishments 
of advertising. But from a pro- 
fessional viewpoint, advertising 
merits somewhat more sober 

terms. As a matter of fact the making of 
successful advertising is a difficult business, 


requiring both skill and experience. 


e It is true that advertising will speed up 
sales and secure a larger volume in a shorter 
time for a manufacturer with foresight, 
courage and financial resources to carry 
definite business policies to completion. 

e But no amount of advertising will sell a 
product that cannot be sold without 
advertising. 

e It is certain that advertising can and 
does create valuable good-will for a brand 
or a trade-mark. Witness the actual money 
value of any well-advertised name. 

e But it is equally certain that back of 
that name, there must be honesty, fair 
dealing, and full value for the price asked. 
Advertising an unworthy product simply 
means that a larger number of people 


will presently discover its disadvantages. 
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e Advertising pays its way, often many 
times over. It permits lower prices through 
increased volume. It can reduce selling 
costs. It can lessen the time in which a 


product moves from factory to consumer. 


e But advertising that does not consider 
the problems of the jobber, the retailer 
and the salesman often loses more than it 
gains. Advertising must contain the princi- 


ples of sound merchandising to be successful. 


e Advertising points out the merits of a 
product and impresses the buyer with its 
desirability. 

e But advertising cannot create a single 
point of superiority in a product, nor add 
a single virtue to its manufacturer. 

e Advertising is accepted as a necessary 
part of modern business promotion. It has 
won a place for itself in virtually every in- 
dustry. Rightly directed and prepared, ad- 
vertising has proved that it can return a 
profit to the advertiser. But advertising 
always should be considered as a business 
enterprise, and not as a magic formula for 


unearned success. N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 


Advertising Headquarters, Philadelphia: 


New York + Boston - Chicago + San 


Francisco « Detroit » London. 
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March Madness 


Last week in eastern Texas men woke 
in the night with dreams of leases, drill- 
ing, sudden wealth. In Rusk and Gregg 
Counties heaven had broken loose. The 
oil boom which had burgeoned there 
(Time, Feb. 2) had budded and was 
flowering. 

New wells by the hundred were going 
down; several had struck into the precious 
pay sand but that was merely a portion of 
the excitement. All day airplanes droned 
overhead making aerial surveys of the 
lands where derricks were rising. All day 
geologists pored over samples cored out 
from the wells, gathering in groups argu- 
ing heatedly about the size and the forma- 
tion of the field. Most of them thought 
that the oil sand was the eastern shore of 
a geologically forgotten sea. 

Leases to oil rights passed from hand to 
hand at fabulous figures. A lease for 
2,500 acres near the discovery well was 
reported to have been sold for $3,500,000. 
Maps of the region, like crazy quilts, were 
marked with the names of lessors. For 
years the independents have not had the 
chance in a new oil field that they now 
enjoy. Men hugged themselves with the 
thought of owning a half, a 12th, a 2oth 
interest in this property or that. 

Other oil towns in Texas were almost 
deserted; so many men had gone to the 
new field. In Longview in Gregg County, 
a town of 5,000, the hotel and bank had 
builders busy hammering up buildings to 
double their available space. A project 
for an eight story office building to cost 
$400,000 was rushed to the ground-break- 
ing point. An ice company prepared to 
establish a $50,000 factory, a dairy to 
build a $20,000 pasteurization plant. Car- 
penters worked all night rushing to com- 
pletion a building to house the abstractors 
with their armies of stenographers. 

At Henderson (pop. 2,932) 15 mi. to 
the south, construction was afoot on two 
oil refineries; four pipe lines had been al- 
ready laid to the wells. Plans were drawn 
for a five-story hotel. Since the discovery 
of oil deposits in the two national banks 
had risen from $750,000 to $1,900,000. 

All through the region crews of the 
South Western Bell Telephone Co. and 
of Western Union were stringing new 
wires. Railroads were building new sid- 
ings to take care of booming traffic. Even 
tax collectors were not spared from work 
—back taxes were paid up at unprece- 
dented rates. In the neighboring counties 
—for it is not known yet how far the 
field may extend—derricks were going up, 
leases and land titles changing hands. 

On the spot oil was being sold for 4o¢ 
3 bbl. down (compared to prices 70¢ and 
up that have prevailed elsewhere in 
Texas). What may happen to oil prices, 
already depressed by overproduction, 
when the new field really comes into pro- 
duction, no one knows. How many million 
barrels might there be? How much money 
would it not yield even at 40¢ a bbl.? 
Why should eastern Texas care? The 
Goddess of Fortune had stepped into her 
pool and once more laved her soft white 
limbs in oil. 


Sea Change 


The corridors of the Cannon Street Ho- 
tel in London are not accustomed to the 
mixed contents which one day last week 
filled them to overflowing. ‘There were 
gentlemen in morning coats, grim-eyed 
widows and doddering old men. All of 
them displayed a pressing desire to get 
into a certain large room where Britain’s 
right financially reverend Sir Josiah 
Charles Stamp sat at a table. All or 
nearly all had a right to enter, being 
preference shareholders of the White Star 
Line. At length Sir Josiah called the 
packed room to order and presented to 
the shareholders Sir William McLintock, 
an expert accountant who was to tell them 
about the condition of their company. 

The comfortless information which he 
gave them was of this nature: 

That their company, which had a book 
value of some $67,000,000, was really 











Lorp KyLsSANT 
Ships for poker chips? 


worth only $41,000,000 and its liabilities 
offset more than half that figure. 

That their equity in the company, sup- 
posedly amounting to over $24,000,000, 
really amounted to only $19,000,000, the 
entire equity of the common shares hav- 
ing been wiped out. 

That the dividend which fell due to 
them on Jan. 1 could not be paid and that 
they were entitled to demand that it be 
paid by the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
which as holder of all the common shares 
had guaranteed the principal and interest 
of the preference shares. 

That it would be inadvisable to insist 
on the fulfillment of the guarantee be- 
cause the Royal Mail Co. was in still 
worse condition than White Star. 

That Royal Mail, book-valued at $112,- 
000,000, was estimated to be really worth 
only $68,000,000. 

That Royal Mail’s profits and generous 
dividends from’ 1926 to 1928 had in reality 
been taken from internal reserves and the 
company in spite of the impression given 
by its Chairman Lord Kylsant had ac- 
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tually been losing money during those 
years. 

Said Accountant Sir William: “If the 
companies are not continued as going 
concerns, the assets will realize very con- 
siderably less than the estimated values.” 

The wild-eyed White Star preference 
shareholders exclaimed and ejaculated, 
said ugly things about Lord Kylsant, 
chairman of their own company as well as 
of Royal Mail. Lord Kylsant did not hear 
them. He was far away on the sunny 
Island of Madeira taking a vacation for 
the sake of “his wife’s health,” a leave of 
absence which was pointedly suggested to 
him more than a year before by London 
financial interests. 

Then the irate White Star shareholders 
voted 4,506 to 89 not to press their claim 
against Royal Mail until June, thereby 
saving that company from immediate fail- 
ure, 

The Impresario. The story of this 
business tragedy is the story of Sir Owen 
Cosby Philipps, Baron Kylsant of Car- 
marthen. It is a great story for it begins 
when Maximus was Emperor of Rome 
and King of Britain and ends with a 
Welshman, six feet seven inches tall, 67 
years of age and wintering in Madeira. 
In the time of Maximus a certain family 
took its origin. One member of the line 
went to Palestine with Richard Coeur de 
Lion. In 1863 a later member, Rev. 
Canon Sir James Erasmus Philipps, Preb- 
endary of Salisbury Cathedral, 12th baro- 
net was overjoyed by a blessed event, the 
birth of his third son. This was Owen 
Cosby Philipps, the Lord Kylsant here in 
question. He and his brothers made their 
mark in Britain. At one time three of 
them, the 13th baronet, the present Lord 
Kylsant and a younger brother, the pres- 
ent Viscount St. Davids, all M. P.’s, made 
a sensation by walking through the door- 
way of the House of Commons, together 
—three giants each well over six feet in 
height. 

Besides politics, Owen Cosby Philipps 
had a career in shipping. Nineteen hun- 
dred two was a year that made history in 
the shipping industry. In that year the 
White Star Line passed out of British 
hands, being bought by the House of 
Morgan for International Mercantile Ma- 
rine. In the same year the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co., founded by Queen Vic- 
toria in 1839, welcomed a new chairman 
to its board in the person of the third son 
of the Prebendary of Salisbury Cathedral. 
The son of Wales and of old Sarum looked 
across the world in his goth year of age 
and saw its seven seas peopled by his 
steamships. First he bought the Pacific 
Navigation Co. for £1,500,000, then the 
Glen Line and Shire Line in the far East. 
He built new ships for the China trade. 
In 1912 he purchased Lamport and Holt, 
rivals with Royal Mail in South America; 
then the Farwood Line (Mediterranean); 
Shaw, Savill & Albion Line (subsidiary of 
White Star). He outbid Morgan (after 
running up the price of shares to nearly 
triple) to control of the Union Castle 
Line (South Africa); got the Elder 
Dempster Line (West Africa). 

In 1918 Mr. Owen Philipps had been 
knighted for the greatness of his vast 
achievements. Nothing staggered him: 
after the War he purchased 77 vessels 
from the British Government for three 
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times their pre-War value. In 1923, at 
60, he was made Baron Kylsant of Car- 
marthen (he was Master of the Car- 
marthenshire Fox Hounds). Still his feats 
of valor had not ended. The House of 
Morgan had long since wearied of the 
profitless struggle for world shipping su- 
premacy and presently Lord Kylsant was 
enabled to bring back to England the 
White Star Line, buying it from the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine for £7,000,000 
(one third of which still remains unpaid). 

The hour when he set his K upon that 
contract was probably the peak of his 
career. Then he controlled some 34 ship- 
ping companies, some 2,770,000 tons of 
shipping, virtually as much as his three 
rivals (International Mercantile Marine. 
Cunard, and Peninsular & Oriental) com- 
bined. He was the greatest merchant 
sovereign of the seven seas. From that 
hour, as last week’s accounting showed, 
his power declined. Reason: overexpan- 
sion, or more technically, too much financ- 
ing by sales of fixed interest bearing se- 
curities. 

Troubles began; profits dwindled. The 
sinking of the Vestris (a Lamport and 
Holt ship) did not mend matters. There 
began to be grumblings that Lord K. held 
the finances of his companies too much 
like a poker hand—folded up and hidden 
in his palm. World shipping was a poker 
game but those who were putting up the 
chips with which he bet felt they should 
have been allowed a peek. 

Ugly rumors spread about the City. 
One rumor was that his remuneration 
from his enterprises was percentage of the 
gross receipts, which if true, must have 
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been considerable whether or not his com- 
panies enjoyed fair sailing.* Could it be 
that he, Lord of the Manor of Llanstephen, 
master of Amroth Castle, onetime presi- 
dent of the Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce of the British Empire, would 
let down Britain’s greatest shipping enter- 
prise? 

The first break was a family matter. 
Lord Kylsant decided in the summer of 
1929 to issue another £2,000,000 of de- 
benture shares. His younger brother, 
Lord St. Davids, trustee for the debenture 
stockholders, was not consulted. When 
Lord St. Davids asked the company 
auditor about certain matters he was dis- 
satisfied with the answer he received. 
Promptly he issued a pamphlet to the de- 
benture holders airing his grievances. 
Royal Mail shares slumped badly. 

Lord K. countered with the solemn 
declaration that “the purpose of this per- 
sonal attack by a relative is quite unknown 
to me. ... For the first six months of 
this year the results obtained are better 
than for 1928.” The stock bounded up- 
ward. Six months later Royal Mail passed 
both common and preference dividends. 
“Royal Mail Bombshell,” headlined the 
London Evening News. 

Last year Royal Mail Shares had fallen 
so low that Lord K. named a committee 
of three financial experts to set its house 
in order. At the same time Walter Runci- 
man, coming from an old shipping family, 
a prominent Liberal M. P., was boosted 


*Now it is stated that he and all directors of 
his companies “normally are paid in accordance 
with net earnings and dividends.” They have 
waived all fees at the present time. 


eA MESSAGE 
to Business —Nlen 


wn you need money to carry on the 
legitimate development of your busi- 
ness, your local bank helps you. It is their 
business to lend you money. 


But with growth there usually comes a time 
when you need the advice and co-operation 
of an investment banker, one who has had 


experience in underwriting and distributing 


securities. 


Our services are always at the disposal of 


executives 


of well-established and 


sound 


American Corporations. 


Address your communications to our 
New York Office: 42 Broapway 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


PORTLAND, ME. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange. 
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to the Royal Mail directorate on the urgent 
demands of London financial interests, 
The ensuing stockholders meeting was 
embarrassing to Lord K. His once loyal 
shareholders shouted, jeered and booed, 
When he spoke they called: 

“We all know that.” 

“He’s down.” 

“Shut up.” 

“Rot!” 

“Rubbish!” 

“You know I never have been pessi- 
mistic about British shipping . . .” the 
old Baron concluded weakly. It was his 
valedictory. His leave of absence, by 
request, followed soon afterward. 


The Reconstruction Era. The chair- 
man of Royal Mail is still Lord Kylsant, 
the old man sojourning in Madeira. The 
active head is Walter Runciman, de- 
nominated deputy chairman. 

In January last when White Star could 
not meet its preference dividend and called 
on Royal Mail to fulfill its guarantee, it 
looked for a moment as if all was lost. 
As the month of grace expired several 
blocks of Royal Mail common were sold 
on the London Exchange at “vil,” ; that is, 
shareholders gave them away and paid the 
transfer charges to boot in order to be 
rid of any liability should the Company 
fail. Philip Albright Small Franklin, 
president of International Mercantile 
Marine,* rushed to London with his law- 
yer to protect his company’s claim for 
$11,000,000 still unpaid on the White Star 
purchase price. 

Because of Sir William McLintock’s 
presentation of the situation White Star 
shareholders agreed to grant a few more 
months of grace. Immediately after- 
wards Royal Mail debenture holders voted 
to let this company borrow another $1,- 
250,000 to provide working capital during 
their company’s reconstitution. Walter 
Runciman has until next June to save 
Lord Kylsant’s great Armada from foun- 
dering forever in the deep sea of liquida- 
tion. 





+o 
Pep 

Great homage is poured out on the head 
of a large bank. Less homage goes to the 
president of a great life insurance com- 
pany, and for no good reason except that 
it “does not seem as large.” Consider, 
however, the New York Life Insurance 
Co.: it has assets of $1,789,000,000 (only 
three U. S. banks, Chase, Guaranty Trust 
and National City, surpass it in resources). 
The president of this 86-year-old corpora- 
tion is a person of importance. When he 
goes in to his directors (on the second 
Wednesday of the month) there are 
among others present the Republican boss 
of New York (Charles Dewey Hilles), the 
chairman of a great railroad (Hale Hol- 
den), the chairman of the largest bank in 
Chicago (George McClelland Reynolds), 
the president of the largest university in 
the U. S. (Nicholas Murray Butler), a 
onetime president of the U. S. itself. 

For 24 years this presidency has be- 
longed to Darwin Pearl Kingsley, 73. It 
will soon be conveyed to Thomas Aylette 
Buckner, 66. Mr. Kingsley will become 
chairman of the board, a post created for 


*Control of I.M.M. passed recently to the 
Roosevelt Lines; Kermit Roosevelt and two 
associates became vice presidents (Time, Jan. 
19). 
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HERE'S a lesson every manufacturer can profit by in 


ted A 
“9 | | the homey task of peeling potatoes. A good deal 


4 of the potato is still thrown away with the peel—and 
e 
ave always will be as long as potatoes are peeled by hand. 
un- 
da- Probably you've got at least one slow hand operation in your plant that 
is wasting time and material, because no machine has ever been built to 
, do the work. If you have, you are losing money that can be saved! 
ea 
= Special Production Machines have helped a number of manufacturers in 
that varied industries to make bigger profits, better products by designing and 
der, PP ey 
nce building for them speedy, efficient machines to replace slow, costly hand 
wm operations — machines they needed but had never been able to buy. 
es). Sometimes our work has enabled them to definitely outstrip competition. 
ora- 
> Today’s profits are being made inside the factory. Write Special Produc- 
‘on 
are tion Machines, Norfolk Downs, Massachusetts, for proof of how we 
~ have helped a number of manufacturers in varied industries to bigger 
ne profits through better production, 
in 
ds), and for complete information on our 
€" service and methods of operation. 
“ be- CCla 
It 
lette 
ome PRODUCTION MACHINES 
| for 
the Af Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LIMITED 
two For over forty years, Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Limited, has manufactured automatic labor-saving machinery 


Jan. for many of the world’s largest seduce of merchandise 
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INDUSTRY 


as interpreted in a series of studies 


published during 1930 


HE ASTUTE investor, buying secu- 


rities for safety and income, deter- 
mines the desirability of various fields for 
investment by studying the basic industries 
... their strength and weaknesses ... their 
trends and developments. ..how they may 
be affected by prosperity or depression. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. has just completed 
publishing a series of editorial advertise- 
ments on the major fields of industry, 
now available in a single bound volume. 
It is full of authentic and helpful infor- 
mation... presented in a readable and 
non-technical manner. 

Each of twenty-six major fields of in- 
dustrial activity is analyzed on the basis of 
its origin and development, its contribu- 
tions to progress, its present position and 
problems, and its financial aspects. These 
editorial advertisements clarify the com- 
plexities of modern industrial develop- 
ment ... they indicate channels of invest- 
ment to provide broad diversification. 

Appearing during 1930—a year of 
business uncertainty—these editorial 
advertisements aimed to call attention to 
the inherent strength of the major indus- 
tries. Recognition of the reference value 
of these studies brought a demand for re- 
prints which suggested reproduction of 
the entire series in a single volume. The 
bound volume is small enough to handle 
conveniently in reading... and it fits 
easily into a filing cabinet. 

The complete series has already been 
sent to hundreds of sales and advertis- 


ing executives, advertising agencies, 
instructors in economics and business 
administration, editors of magazines, 
newspapers and trade publications, 
libraries, investment dealers and banks. 
A copy will gladly be sent to business 
executives or to interested investors. 


Write for booklet TM-21. 


A list of the industries covered 
is as follows: 


Electric light and power * Mo:.on pictures * Ice 


Meat packing « Coal « Newspapers and magazines 


Automobiles «+ Railroads « Agriculture + Water 


Natural gas « Textiles * Electric transportation 
Manufactured gas * Steel * Chemicals » Petroleum 


Forest products * Paperand pulp * Distribution 


Building and building materials * Foods » Rubber 


Communications + Leather * Non-ferrous metals 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 So. La Salle St. 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall St. 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BONDS TO 


a 


INVESTOR 


a 





| slightly different past. 
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him. With him Mr: Kingsley will carry 
the memories of his early adventurous 
days in the rough-neck towns of Colorado: 
also his secret hobby (he is a member of 
the Hobby Club): Shakespeare. He owns 
four early folios, including the fabulous 
first, picked up at Quaritch’s in Piccadilly. 


| In the library of his office (in his com- 


pany’s new building on the site of Madison 


| Square Garden) a secret spring opens a 


secret panel revealing a miniature picture 


| of Shakespeare meditating. 


The new president, Mr. Buckner, has a 
\ He entered the 
service of the company at 15 as an office 


| boy* to his father (a onetime school 


teacher who ran the Milwaukee agency). 
In 50 years and more of his employment 


Underwood & Underwood 
Tuomas AYLETTE BUCKNER 
No pipper he. 


he has acquired the following list of 
hobbies: 1) his family—two children; 2 
the company; 3) reading;+ 4) bridge; 5 
radio; 6) golf. 


The American Insurance Digest says 
that messages of inspiration from Mr. 
Buckner’s gifted pen have sold millions of 
life insurance. New York Life agents re- 
ceive such messages regularly. Extracts 
from one: 

Pep vs. Pip 
Which is to say the difference be- 
tween a man and a hen... . Pep is 
something that makes a man 
straighten up, throw out his chest, 

stick out his chin, and do things. . . . 

It brightens his wits. It sharpens his 

tongue. It creates sunshine all 

around him... . 

Pip is something that sends shivers 
down the back and saps all the energy 


*A maxim-maker he. One of his maxims: 
“Show me a GOOD office boy and I will show 
you a future executive.” : 

tHe has said: “Every reader of Lincoln’s life 
will be benefited immeasurably. As to fiction 
among those I like best are Dickens, Bulwer- 
Lytton, Stevenson, Scott, Dumas, Hugo and 
Mark Twain.” 
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If you had invested in selected rail- YESTERDAY... Many can remember the single-track railroad, with lumpy roadbed, long 
road stocks, and had held them for delays, and schedules based on hope. Tremendous progress has resulted in the efficiency of today. 


\ 


permanent investment, your capital 
would have grown as the small en- 
gine of former years has developed in- 
to the powerful locomotive of today. 


Five leading American rails are 
included among the 34 outstanding 
common stocks listed on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange and Curb Exchange, 
which make up the portfolio of 
CUMULATIVE TRUST SHARES. 





This is a new type of fixed trust 
designed to take full advantage of a 
long term investment in the industrial 
development of our country. 

Investors in CUMULATIVE TRUST 
SHARES will benefit from the com- 
bined progress of these 34 promi- 
nent companies over a period of 
years, as manufacturing economies 

ood and scientific research open up new 
sources of growth and consequent 
profit to investors. 





t of This is the FIRST fixed trust pro- 

+ 2) viding for the maximum accumula- 

5 5) tion of capital. All cash dividends 
aii are distributed to shareholders— 
Mr. stock dividends, etc., serving as an 

ns of enhancement of capital. 

$ Ie- 


CUMULATIVE TRUST SHARES are 
desirable for small or large invest- 
ment; $100 participates in the same 
De- diversification as much larger sums. 





Be Endorsed by bankers and investment 

i“ dealers in all parts of the country. —_— : ae se 

he Learn more about this investment Nrowes > a; 

his + TODAY. . «Giant, whirling drive-wheels speed along, pulling trains of 800 tons. A million 
Is and its many advantages by writing : ’ — sige, : ! 2 ayy , 
all loaded freight cars are hauled to their destinations every week. Speed is faster. Trains are heavier 


today for Booklet. 


and longer. Less fuel does more work. Almost every railroad record has been shattered since 1921. 
ers > —. > ~< 


e At current prices of the underlying © U M U '. AT I V EK 
| show | stocks, these shares sell at about $8 * R U S T S H A RES 


1’s life 
mo BANCAMERICA-BLAIR DISTRIBUTORS GROUP 
o and CORPORATION INCORPORATED 


44 Wall Street, New York 63 Wall Street, New York 





What's Your 
ide Doing 


All Day? 


A—Started late from garage. 
B—Nothing to do till 9:00. 
C—Atwork making deliveries. 
D—Stop of 30 minutes. Why? 
E—tLunch “hour”. 

F —At work making deliveries, 
G—Stop of 1 hour. Why? 
H—Reports at 6:30. Overtime. 
I —Truck used at night. Why? 


his Little Device Tells 
Every Move the Truck Makes 


EE THAT CHART! Those wide 
heavy marks show just when 
your motor truck was working, 
and how long. § In between are 
blank spaces that show idle time. 
The result is a complete record, in 
fact a picture of just what your 
truck did for the past 24 hours. 


Save $500 per truck per year 
Motor trucks are expensive to oper- 
ate. The running time of a truck 
costs from $3 to $5 an hour! That's 
why delays, avoidable delays, are so 
costly. Half an hour per day avoid- 
able idle time — costs you $500 
per year. It’s a big loss. That’s 


why over 70,000 trucks are already 
Servis Recorder equipped. 


These delays STARE out at you 


When you can actually see these de- 
lays, you can stop 
THE 


them-easily. How? 
ServiS It’s a fascinating 
RECORDER 


story, but too lon 
to poe here. The 
coupon brings it. 
Act today; that’s 
none too soon! 


THE SERVICE 
RECORDER CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Write for it 
TODAY! 
THE SERVICE RECORDER CO., —- 
Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send us, without oPlipaion “10 Ways | 
of Getting More Work out of Motor Trucks.” 
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| picking up the fragments. 


| positors inwardly rejoice. 


| conduct of a 








| tor and legal counselor. 


TIME. 


in the body. Did you ever see a hen 
with pip? Her wings are drooped, her 
feathers ruffled, her head hangs down 
. . . her cackle is gone, her eyes are 
watery. . . . She is sick all over. 

Have you PEP or the Pip? ... 

PEP takes the “t” out of can’t and 
the “i” out of pip... . 


—— 


, 


Footing the Bill 


If 400,000 depositors of a given bank 
have each a family of five, there will be 
2,000,000 grief-stricken people when that 
bank goes on the rocks. So calculating, 
New York newspapers for two months 


| have labored with huge headlines and 


millions of words to supply tidbits of con- 


| solation to those bereaved when the Bank 


of United States with 59 branches in their 
city foundered last December (Time, 
Dec. 22). In spite of all this effort only 
last week was important progress made in 
The fragments 
proved to be bills which many people must 
foot. 

Bill No. 1 to be footed chiefly by de- 
positors consists of the difference between 
assets and liabilities. Assets so far real- 
ized amount to $60,000,000. Others as yet 
unrealized may eventually bring the total 
up to $140,000,000 or $150,000,000. The 
liabilities, less indefinite, amount to $165,- 
000,000. Depositors hope to get back 80¢ 
on the dollar but the total loss would be 
enough to put back on their feet most 
of the small banks which have failed else- 


| where in the country. 


Bill No. 2 to be footed by stockholders 


| consists of investments of some $48,000,- 


ooo in the bank’s stock. This appears to 
be wiped out. If the bank had still 
$10,000,000 sunk in bad investments and 
$45,000,000 in uncollectible loans ($25,- 
000,000 of the amount to its own sub- 
sidiaries) the stockholders might get 
something as well as the depositors. 
Since, however, many depositors were in- 
duced by the bank to invest in its stock, 
there is a large group who will be called 
upon to foot both bills. 

Bill No. 3 is one at which most de- 
It consists of 
the prosecution of the bank’s officers and 
directors for their part in the failure. 
Not until failure impends are directors 
apt to realize their liability for proper 
bank. Last week eight 
directors and officers of the Bank of U. S. 
were indicted together, were arraigned and 


| marched off to supply bail and have their 
| finger-prints taken. 


The indictments ac- 
cuse the eight of having fenagled with 
$8,000,000, of having lent that sum to 


| three of their subsidiaries who passed it 


along enabling two other subsidiaries to 
“pay back” to the bank loans which the 
bank examiner had ordered to be collected. 
Charges of improper loans made to bank 
officials or to companies in which they 
are interested are expected to lead to other 
indictments. Already civil suit for $50,- 


| 000,000 has been instituted against officials 
| of one of the bank’s subsidiaries (Bankus 


Corp., for wrongful acts and negligent 
omissions. 

Noteworthy among the men indicted 
are Bernard K. Marcus, president of the 
bank, Saul Singer, executive vice presi- 


dent, and Isidor Jacob Kresel, bank direc- 


Marcus, 40, is 
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son of Joseph S. Marcus who founded the 
bank on the lower East side in 1913. The 
bank grew moderately until the older 
Marcus’ death in 1927, when the younger 
took command and began his program of 
expansion. In three years he boosted the 
bank to its present eminence, to the point 
where it became the largest State bank 
in New York. This able young man isa 
Bachelor of Arts (Columbia), a member 
of four country clubs. In 1928, after he 
had raised $5,000,000 for Beth Israel Hos- 
pital, Mayor Walker, Felix M. Warburg 
and 2,000 local notables attended a ban- 
quet in his honor. 


Saul Singer at 15 was proprietor of a 
hardware store in Sebastopol. At 17 he 
was earning $4 a week in a Manhattan 
sweatshop. He became in due course 
president of the $15,000,000 Garment 
Centre Capital buildings, president of the 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Pro- 
tective Association. At 47 he has a 
rambling colonial house of 25 rooms and 
a large forested estate on Long Island 
where he employs two chauffeurs and 
three gardeners, owns saddle horses, a 
station wagon and two limousines. 

Isidor Jacob Kresel is a diminutive man 
and an able lawyer. Austrian by birth, 
American by 40 years of residence, his 
record in the Bar includes investigation 
of the famous insurance scandals of a 
quarter of a century ago. He was a 
prosecuting attorney in the impeachment 
of Governor William Sulzer of New York. 
For the U. S. Government he investigated 
the meat packers in Chicago and was just 
delving into the building trades when At- 
torney General Harry Micajah Daugherty 
discharged him from the Government em- 
ploy. Three years ago he unearthed a 
series of “ambulance chasing” scandals in 
Manhattan. Recently he has been at 
work investigating New York City Magis- 
trates with the result that three have re- 
signed (Time, Aug. 25 et seg.). Altogether 
little Mr. Kresel has a great reputation 
for ferreting out evil. His present posi- 
tion, at the other end of an indictment, is 
a novelty. 

The Legal Duel. Great was the array 
of legal talent which the Bank of U. S. 
affair brought last week into the New 
York courts. For Messrs. Marcus and 
Singer appeared Charles Henry Tuttle, 
last year’s Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor of New York. C. Stanley Mitchell, 
chairman of the bank’s directorate, was 
represented by famed Martin Wiley Little- 
ton. Mr. Kresel himself appeared in court 
with his counsel, John William Davis, 
erstwhile Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent. They were but a few of the bank 
officials’ lawyers. On the other side ap- 
peared District Attorney Thomas C. T. 
Crain and above all Max D. Steuer in the 
double capacity of Special Deputy Assist- 
ant Attorney General and Special Assist- 
ant District Attorney appointed for the 
case. For his services in this case the 
soft-tongued Mr. Steuer, who has pock- 
eted enormous fees, who has a reputation 
in the law of having outsmarted more men 
than Odysseus, is to be paid $1. It was 
he who presented the case to the grand 
jury and secured the indictments. So un- 
welcome was his participation that Messrs. 
Marcus and Singer made a futile effort to 
have him removed as illegally appointed. 
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Amos’n’ Andy sell it... 
but BUSH distributes it 2 


throughout Greater ® 


ISTRIBUTION of merchandise is a 
D vital part of the selling job. The 
Pepsodent Company knows it. Bush 
Terminal Company knows it. The result 
is that Bush Terminal distributes Pepso- 
dent throughout the New York metro- 
politan market, leaving the Pepsodent 
Company free to concentrate on making 
it and selling it. 


No sale is completed until the goods 
are delivered. It works this way: In the 
spacious warehouses of Bush Terminal 
isa large stock of Pepsodent. An order 
from a druggist appears. The quantity 
may be a gross or it may be a third of 
a dozen. All the same to Bush Terminal. 
The smoothly geared wheels of Bush 
Distribution Service turn and within a few 
hours the order is filled—with no trouble 
to anyone in the Pepsodent organization. 


Pa 


This service is strictly 4 la carte. Pepso- 
dent pays only for the services required 
by Pepsodent. This has made it possible 
for major economies to be effected. It 


permits quicker deliveries— which is only 
another way ofsaying sales acceleration. 


Bush will save him 35% 


Before one manufacturer learned about Bush 
for distribution his annual costs were $22,565. 
Yearly cost at Bush only $14,595. Saving 
$7,970, that is 35%. Light and power cut 
from $5,000 to $3,900. Insurance premium 
from $1,365 to $150. Trucking costs $6,000 
and elevator expense $1,200 entirely elimi- 
nated. And ona single floor at Bush he won't 
need an extra shipping man to whom he has 
been paying $2,000 a year. 





At Bush Terminal a broad, flexible, 
varied service provides production 
economies and distribution efficiency. 


ROG 


i “New York 


Photo by Fairchild Aerial Surveys Inc., N. Y. C 
Eight enormous ocean steamship piers; 


miles of railway sidings; massive ware- 
houses; 10,000,000 square feet of floor 
space; cold storage; steam, power and 
heat in any quantity. Highest standards 
in receiving, storing and delivering goods 
and equally unrivaled facilities for 
manufacturing or distributing on an “in- 
dustrial apartment house” basis. 


Specific service for exact needs 


The services rendered by Bush Terminal are so 
broad and so varied that we can fit them exactly 
to your needs after a discussion of your indi- 
vidual sales, manufacturing and distribution prob- 
lems. Bush Terminal has a specific, specialized 
or all-inclusive service for any manufacturer who 
sells to greater New York. Ask us for fuller de- 
tails. Descriptive literature on production and 
distribution will be mailed you on request. Spe- 
cific questions will be answered in full by Bush 
expert service men, thoroughly equipped by long 
experience to help you discover just how Bush 
can help your business. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan Facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING and MANUFACTURING 
Executive offices: 100 Broad Street, Dept. E, New York 
Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION —BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 








The 
New York Trust 
Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits... « ~ « $48,000,000 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
DOMESTIC aud FOREIGN 


CORPORATE 
and 
PERSONAL TRUSTS 


I0O0 BROADWAY 
40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
5'7TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
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Towering in interest above the other 
legal experts of the case, was the fact 
that here were Messrs. Kresel and Steuer 
standing face to face in battle—Mr. Krese] 
somewhat wobbly to begin with, because 
he had risen from his sickbed against doc- 
tor’s orders so as to appear in court. 
Here, reasoned prize fight fans, was the 
setup of master battle, a battle of two 
bruisers each hungering for blood. 


Partly this is because suave Mr. Steuer 
is a strong Tammany man and Mr. Kresel 
is Tammany’s vigorous opponent. In the 
midst of his attack upon Tammany’s Mag- 


| istrates, this indictment was_ brought 


against him. Promptly Mr. Kresel re- 


| signed his post as investigator of the 
| Courts—score one for Mr. Steuer and a 
| breathing spell for Tammany which had 
| been severely discomfited through the at- 
| tack upon its Magistrates. Enemies of 
| Tammany saw partially in the fact that 
| the City Government had acted so em- 
| phatically against the Bank of United 
| States in comparison to its attitude in the 
| failure of City Trust Co. two years ago 
| (for which a Tammany Magistrate, Judge 


Francis X. Mancuso, has not yet stood 
trial). 

But it was not mere political enmity 
that made the air vibrant between Mr. 


| Steuer and Mr. Kresel. Sixteen years 
| ago, in 1915, the late Abraham Lincoln 
| Erlanger (theatre magnate) accused Mr 


Steuer of blackmailing him in the trial 
for breach of contract brought by an ac- 
tress. After the accusation Mr. Kresel 


| brought disbarment proceedings against 
| Mr. Steuer. Mr. Steuer was not disbarred 


but he may not have forgotten the inci- 
dent. Today Mr. Kresel is counsel for 
the Erlanger estate, defending it from the 


| claims of Charlotte Fixel (who asserts she 


was Erlanger’s common law wife) and Mr. 


| Steuer is Mrs. Fixel’s lawyer—another 
| reason why the Erlanger incident has not 


been entirely forgotten. One more point 
of contact between the two gentlemen is 
that when Mr. Kresel became counsel to 
Bernard K. Marcus he succeeded Mr. 
Steuer in the post. If Mr. Kresel ever 
takes the witness stand and Mr. Steuer 
turns to him and purrs: “Now, Mr. Kresel, 
will you tell us... .” no pins will be 
heard dropping on the courtroom floor. 
Salvage. Last week a proposal was made 
to the head of the New York banking de- 
partment for a reorganization of the bank 


| under another name. The plan is under- 


stood to propose giving depositors 70% 
in cash and 30% in stock of the new bank 


| so that payment would in effect be made 


100% on all deposits. 
The plan was offered by Samuel P. 
Rosoff, wealthy subway contractor. It was 


| drawn up by the legal firm of Satterlee & 


Canfield. Herbert Livingston Satterlee is 


| a brother-in-law of J. P. Morgan. The 
| member of the firm who drew the plan 


was David M. Milton, son-in-law of John 
Davison Rockefeller Jr., Neither the 


| young Jewish banker who brought the 
| Bank of U. S. to glory and destruction, 


nor his methods were ever given much 
countenance by the higher financial com- 
munity. If the proposed reorganization 


| is carried out, the bank will pass appat- 
| ently into another circle of financial s0- 
| ciety. 
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! - (i .. HEN departmental heads gather round the board 
n the = 

's she . . when losses are scanned .. sales on the wane .. 


1 Mr. | overhead seriously discussed— pressed steel, 


: : : 
= many instances, is saving the day. 


point L es | |= Time and again, when bulky parts or products are 
en 15 ¢ ¢ III] ° . . , 
‘el to & a ' | — ai tit | devouring profits due to heavy materials, excessive 


Mr. Me | | i machining, assembling and freight costs, the pressed 
Be i iA steel engineer, by redesigning the article in flat rolled 


“a | Redevdonss ae steel, is plugging the leaks. 


pressed steel 
or. Hoffman Heater, 
assembled weight 


IF your product is heavy and cumbersome, pressed 
made pa J weight, speedily erected and steel will reduce the weight, sometimes by 50% or 


Steel toilet partitions are light in 


% = absolutely sanitary. o.° . 
J we’ more. If competition is keen, pressed steel cuts costs 
ank 


oh Old model Hoff. all down the line, offering greater price flexibility 


70% ee tie to meet changing conditions. 
bank castings. Assem- 


made bled weight, 24 1EC WEIGHT SAVED..! | MONEY SAVED..! 


prunes. By changing to Pressed Steel The Hoffman Heater 


el P. Company saved 459% in weight of the heater shown to 
't was the left. Costs were reduced all around permitting lower 
‘lee & Steel menage < save See en retail prices. Put the test to your own products — in- 
‘lee is —_ i Ang: — . formation on Pressed Steel can be had by writing to Trade 
The Research Division, National Association of Flat Rolled 
Steel Manufacturers, Terminal Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Cuts your 
printing bills, 
Ree EU 


Over a quarter 
million users 


A Print-Shop on Your Desk 


No heavy outlay needed to own this handiest, 
most economical device for duplicating letters, 
post cards, notices, forms, etc. Prints clean, per- 
fect copies on any grade of paper. No type to 
set. No moving parts. 


Easy to Use 


You write, typewrite or draw on a stencil as you 
would on a sheet of paper. Snap the stencil on 
Multistamp. Roll off the prints—2,500 per hour. 
Easy as using a rubber-stamp. Inks from the in- 
side. Does more jobs than big, expensive equip- 
ment. Gets the results at a fraction of the cost. 
Every outfit guaranteed five years. 


A Size for Every Need 


Multistamps are made with printing surfaces from 
rubber-stamp size to legal-page size at prices from 
$7.50 to $35.00 for completely equipped units. 
Combinations of three sizes, with complete sup- 
plies for each, in handsome metal cabinets, 
$50.00 and $60.00. More than a quarter-million 


in use throughout the world. 


ULTISTAM, 


REG US PAT OFFICE 
Service Stations in Most Principal 
Cities. Ask for Demonstration. 


| THE MULTISTAMP COMPANY, lnc 
| 529 W. 20th St, Norfolk, Va. 


©) M. C. INC., 1931 \ 


Write for full information 
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Bag a Big Bear 


ALASKA 


This Spring 
Leave businesscaresand 
mental depression be- 
hind! Get a good rest— 
enjoy some real sport— 
have atrip of a lifetime and return ready for real 
battle. Shoot that huge Kodiak Brown Bear. Also 
Kenai Moose, White Mountain Sheep, Caribou, 
Goat, Grizzly and Glacier Bear. Get a mixed bag! 
This is Alaska’s foremost 
Guides. Our clientele extends from 
Street to Wall Street. Highly responsible. If 
you can’t get away this Spring, plan a FALL 
HUNT. Folder available to Sportsmen—none 
to children. Cable address AGTA. 
Camera rp mer wey to the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes (No Hunting Permitted) 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


2 Sixth Year of Operation 
Box T Anchorage, Alaska 








organization of 
Main 


, transportation abroad, 
4 is, sightseeing and tips. 
Itineraries to every country in Eu 


rope. Write for free booklet, “120° 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 
see North 
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Birth Control Hearing 


Margaret Sanger last week had a second 
opportunity to beg Congress to lift Fed- 


| eral inhibitions against Birth Control. 


Senator Frederick Huntington Gillett, 79, 
Massachusetts, was her friend at court 
this time. The other time (1924) her 
friend was another aged Senator, the late 
Albert Baird Cummins of Iowa, then 75. 
Senator Cummins had tried ineffectually 
to pass a law making contraceptive infor- 
mation and devices available to all the 
people, a liberty which Mrs. Sanger, a 
trained nurse, did not altogether ap- 
prove. Senator Gillett is fostering a law 
to make such information and devices 
available only to doctors. If Congress 
were, through some reversal of national 
mores, to pass any such law it would have 
no practical effect in those States which 


Acme-P. & A. 
MARGARET SANGER 
She blasphemed. 


forbid Birth Controlling within their do- 
minions. 

Nonetheless Senator Gillett, as chair- 
man of a subcommittee of the Senate’s 
Judiciary Committee, listened to Mrs. 
Sanger and a squad of supporters. Then 
he listened to her opponents. Assisting 
him was Senator Sam Gilbert Bratton, 42, 
of New Mexico. Senator William Edgar 
Borah, 65, of Idaho, member of the sub- 
committee, stayed away. Senators’ wives 
crowded the hearing room. 

Vigorous were the arguments for and 
against Birth Control. 

Pro. “We want parenthood to be re- 
garded as something beyond and above a 
casual accident or a punishment as a re- 
sult of shiftlessness and recklessness.” 
—Mrs. Sanger. 

“There is a huge bootleg trade in con- 
traceptives. Accurate and competent ad- 
vice in regard to Birth Control would save 
the lives of thousands of women, and a 
doctor who has this information and does 
not give it, incurs a terrible responsibil- 
ity."—John Whitridge Williams, Johns 
Hopkins obstetrician. 


“The bird of war is not the eagle, but 


the stork.”—The Rev. Charles Francis 
Potter, Manhattan. 

“We must control population. . . . We 
are forced to a choice. Nature’s remedies 
are pestilence, war, disease and famine, 
Personally I prefer to substitute the more 
human method to the cruel natural proc- 
ess.”"—Henry Pratt Fairchild, New York 
University sociologist. 

The Junior League of New York is 
“overwhelmingly in favor” of the Gillett 
Bill. “Our work in settlements and hos- 
pitals has shown us that control of the 
birth rate by this means is absolutely 
necessary.”—Mrs. Douglas M. Moffatt, 
chairman of the local League’s legislative 
committee. 

Contra. Opponents to Birth Control 
were just as scrappy as Mrs. Sanger’s 
battlers: most of them were Roman 
Catholics, whose Pope has sternly de- 
nounced Birth Control (Trme, Jan. 19). 

“The earth is capable of supporting 
7,000,000,000 people and it now contains 
about 1,750,000,000.” — Representative 
John W. McCormack of Massachusetts. 

“The more sacrifice [marriage] entails, 
the greater the amount of happiness re- 
sults.”—Representative Mary Teresa Nor- 
ton of New Jersey. (Her only son died.) 

“The gross obscenity of a pamphlet 
written by a woman in Brooklyn* is so 
shocking that if I were not controlled by 
Christian sentiment, I would feel like 
shooting a man who would hand such a 
pamphlet to one of my four daughters. 
[Doctors] have been able to give such 
advice as was necessary to their patients 
and would continue to do so.”—Howard 
Atwood Kelly, Johns Hopkins surgeon.t 

“There was a new woman 
Who lived in a shoe. 
She had no children 
For she knew what to do.”—Dr. 
Henry Ware Cattell, Philadelphia, editor 
of /nternational Clinics. 

Rebuttal. Mrs. Sanger’s great, good 
and aged friend, Senator Gillett, gave her 
15 minutes to rebut her critics. Rapidly 
and angrily she pounced on them: “Of 
women who visit Birth Control clinics 
33% are Protestant, 32% Catholic, 31% 
Jewish... . We only ask that medical 
men be allowed to import contraceptive 
articles and that medical journals be per- 
mitted to print articles on the sub- 
a Re 

Referring to the argument that re- 
stricted families might prevent the birth 
of great men (viz. Benjamin Franklin, 
1oth son of his father, eighth child of his 
mother), Mrs. Sanger popped out: “I call 
your attention to the fact that the great 
leader of Christianity, Jesus Christ, was 
said to be an only child.” Her unlearned 
remark** immediately raised hubbub. 
With cries of “blasphemy” and bitter re- 
crimination, the Senate hearing ended. 








*Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett of Astoria (TIME, 
May 6; June 3, 1929). 

tIn its recent (Jan. 12) report on Cancer, 
TrmeE said that Professor Kelly called scalpel 
surgery “knife-&-fork.” By “knife-&-fork” sut- 
gery he meant electro-surgery, of which he is 2 
vigorous advocate. 

**Is not this the carpenter, the Son of Mary, 
the Brother of James, and Joses, and of Juda, 
and Simon? and are not His sisters here with us. 
—Mark 6:3. 
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On tides of 


TRANSPORTATION 


Photo by 
Aerial Survey 


Industry’s ship comes in 


Tides of traffic in and out of Cleveland’s freight 
terminals send a companion tide of transactions 
across the desks and counters of Ohio’s largest 
national bank. 

So basic and diversified is Cleveland industry 
that the movement of Cleveland car loadings and 
arrivals reflects national trends. And the stream 
of acceptances, drafts, checks, bills of exchange, 
and varied commercial paper handled through 
the Central United National Bank of Cleveland 
gives a cross-section of current domestic, export, 
and import business. 

Industry’s ship rides a tide of railway and water 


transportation. The cars that roll into Cleveland at 
the rate of a thousand a day over seven great rail 
systems, and the ships seeking this port, are carriers 
of wealth which the many facilities of Central United 
National Bank help to multiply and conserve. 

Chartered by the United States Government, 
examined by the Comptroller of Currency, and 
linked with all the advantages of membership in 
the Federal Reserve, and the Cleveland Clearing 
House Association, Central United National Bank 
offers business and industry facilities adequate to 
meet requirements of a great metropolitan busi- 
ness and industrial area. 


CENTRAL UNITED 
NATIONAL BANK of Cleveland 


The Largest 


National 


Bank in Ohi 





BERMUDA 


Sailings twice weekly— $70 and up round 
trip. Direct from convenient Manhattan 
Pier No. 64 North River, foot of West 
24th Street—docking alongside Gov- 
ernment Wharf at Hamilton, Bermuda. 


Sail on the Blue Ribbon Winner for speed 
in the New York—Bermuda run. The 
steady and vibrationless S.S. Pan America 
(21,000 tons). The Sister Ships American 
Legion, Western World, Southern Cross, 
all stop at Bermuda south and north- 
bound, making a schedule with the S. S. 
Pan America of 2 sailings weekly from 
New York to Bermuda. 

Fine, airy, outside rooms, mostly with 
beds are available on these luxurious 
Munson Steamers— spacious promenade 
decks—dancing in a charming salon—pop- 
ular deck games or just rest and relax. 


NASSAU * MIAMI - HAVANA 


12-day, all-expensecruisesvia S.S.Munargo | 


fortnightly from New York on Fridays. 
$140 and up. The ship your hotel. ..2 
days in Nassau...2'4 in Havana and 2 


days in Miami. Sightseeing trips included 


at all ports. 


NASSAU - KINGSTON: HAVANA 


13-day, all-expense cruise via the new de- | 
lightful S. S. Evangeline fortnightly from 


New York on Fridays. $140 and up. 2 days 
in Nassau...1 44 days in fascinating Kings- 
ton, Jamaica...1% in Havana. Unique 
shore excursions included at all ports. 


For porters information apply at your local Tourist 
Agent or Write for Booklet 58 


MU NSO STEAMSHIP 


LINES 
67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


ie 8 e 


Double Service 
Fastener — $4.50 
(East of Mississippi) 





wg puts at your finger tips a method 
ing related papers together. A 

no of seeps finger attaches papers securely. 
A twist of the finger removes the Bostrrcx 
staple. Fastened—unfastened—like lightning. 


This is but one of many Bostitcu wire stapling 
machines serviced and sold the world over by 


BOSTITCH 


SALES COMPANY 
EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


MMMM 
Send free catalog listing over 100 models check here 0 
Send B-2 Bostiteh machine and 5000 Bostitch staples 

for 10 days’ trial for which I enclose (check, money 
order) for $6.50. My money will be promptly refunded 
if I am not satisfied. 
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Dogs 

Along Broadway, Manhattan, strayed a 
brindle Great Dane bitch as big as a calf 
and as heavy as a featherweight boxer, 
all alone, with her tongue lolling out and 
a puzzled look in her eyes. The doorman 
of the Hotel Breslin had never seen a 
Great Dane bitch before, but unlike the 
other Manhattanites along the block, he 
was not frightened. The bitch looked as 
if she might be worth money; he stepped 
out and took her by the collar. An hour 
later from a Manhattan police station to 
which the doorman had consigned her, 
Handler Ben Lewis of Lexington, Ky., re- 
moved his Great Dane. He explained that 
as he got off the train in the Pennsylvania 
station that morning Fionne von Loheland 
had slipped her leash and run away; he 
had been looking all over town for her. He 
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Border Terriers, never shown in the 
U. S. before, were not recognized as a 
breed in England until 1920. They are 
smart fox-hunting dogs and get their 
name because they come from the border. 
‘and of Scotland and England. They are 
small, hard-looking terriers, a foot high 
and weighing about 15 lb. A West Point 
cadet who showed three of them had the 
class to himself. Best was Blacklyne 
Lady. 

Boston Terriers were the third largest 
class in the show. It took nine hours to 
judge them. William Cornbill’s Imogene 
V took the blue. 

Collies. Champion Lucason of Ash- 
tead o’Bellhaven beat his son Bellhaven 
Lucason for the blue. Both are owned by 
Mrs. Florence Ilch of Red Bank, N. J,, 





Wide World 


Best WorKING Doc (GUNAR VON HOLLERGARTEN ) 
His half-sister strayed. 


was glad to get her back—Fionne was 
worth $12,000 to her master, Harkness 
Edwards. Lewis took her to Madison 
Square Garden and benched her for exhi- 
bition in the Westminster Kennel Club’s 
annual show. Also Breeder Edwards en- 
tered in the show the bitch’s half-brother, 
Gunar von Hollergarten (see cut) who 
was adjudged best working dog and best 
of breed. 

Last year 55,256 dogs were shown in 
the U. S.; the best of them were among 
2,513 entries for the Westminster Kennel 
Club show. It was, as always, an event 
important for its social as well as its 
sporting aspects; along the street outside 
the Garden were parked expensive foreign 
cars which had been used, with a crate 
strapped on the trunk rack, for dog trans- 
portation. Inside, in the carpeted rings, 
amid the overpowering stench of the disin- 
fectants that are used to prevent the 
epidemics of distemper that so often get 
started at shows, famed and valuable dogs 
paraded, were judged, awarded, and 
clapped for. 


one of the most energetic fanciers in the 
U.S. 

Irish Wolfhounds spent most of their 
time asleep, although gapers who knew 
nothing of dogs kept standing round their 
benches to ogle them and exclaim when 
they woke up to gobble huge chunks of 
red meat. This breed, because of its appe- 
tite, is one of the most expensive in the 
world to maintain. When they were 
judged, King Lir of Ambleside made Mrs. 
Northrup Bellinger proud of him. 


Best Dog in Show. Champions of six 
classes paraded circumspectly. They were 
Blue Dan of Happy Valley, champion set- 
ter, owned by Dr. Arthur Allan Mitten of 
Philadelphia; Sealand Career, owned by 
Miss Viola Proctor, the best Pomeranian 
and best toy dog; the best greyhound, and 
best sporting dog Gamecock Duke of 
Wales, owned by George S. West; Wil- 
liam Cornbill’s Boston Terrier, Imogene 
V., the best non-sporting dog; and Gunar 
von Hollergarten, Harkness Edwards’ 
Great Dane, best working dog; and best 
terrier, the fox terrier, Pendley Calling. 
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¢G00D 
TOOLS 


-~AS IMPORTANT 
AS GOOD WORKMEN 


HE DOESN’T sway the destiny of na- 
tions; he’s a worker among thousands 
in an office. He’s part—and a very im- 
portant part—of that mechanism which 
correlates the making of goods or a ser- 
vice and the men who sell. 


He does good work because he has 
good tools—GF All-Metal Equipment. 
This chap sits in a GF Aluminum Chair 
about eight hours a day. It is comfort- 
able; it doesn’t squeak; it looks well; it 
doesn’t tear his clothes. It doesn’t rattle. 
Itis very light when he needs to move it. 
It can be readily adjusted to suit his re- 
quirements. It is strong and solid. 


This chap sits at a GF Allsteel Desk 
and is proud of it. The drawers slide 
easily. The top is so smooth that it can 
be written on with nothing under the 
paper. A GF Allsteel Desk can be organ- 
ized to suit personal data and routine. 
Above all, it looks clean and smart... 
his desk ... where he does his work 
-.» where he earns his living. 


ALUMINUM 


This man’s attitude of mind is influ- 
encing the purchasing of millions of 
dollars’ worth of office equipment! 


Where a man works and the tools he 
works with are just as important as the 
work he does. Well-managed corpora- 
tions know this. Nation-wide surveys 
show that the sum of good office man- 
agement is largely the sum of the hap- 
piness and comfort of the people who do 
the work. Modern business offers the 
office worker efficient and comfortable 
tools. GF All-Metal Equipment supplies 
them. Begin to build up the morale of 
your office and start to increase your 
profits by standardizing on GF Alumi- 
num Chairs. Write for descriptive book- 
let on GF Aluminum Chairs. The 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio; and Toronto, Canada. 


ALLSTEEL PRODUCTS 
Desks, Shelving, Safes, Storage cabinets, 
Files, Filing 


Store fixtures, supplies 


CHATRS 





A Clean Rapid 


Duplicating Outfit 
in Your Store 


@ sale or whose 


or Drawn 


COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED 


See Your Stationer 
or Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Trial Offer 


NCREASE SALES! Speed 
up collections! Reduce your 
printing bills! Put more 
money on the profit side of your 
ledger with 
HEYER ~-Rotary— 


- TRADE MARK= 


Makes neat copies of anything, 
typed, written or drawn, in one 
or more colors, from postcard to 
9x 15sheet [max. printing surface 
72 x 11inches]. Turns out 1,000 
to 1,500 perfect copies an hour, 
at an average cost of 25c per 
thousand. Matches work of high- 
est priced duplicators. 

Cleartype Dry Stencils and 

Supplies for All Duplicators 

Coe e ee ee 8 ee ee ed 


Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc. 
(Established 1903) 


935 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Lllinois 
Send details of your 10-day Trial Offer. 
Name. 
Street. 
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| time British newsboy, 
| Maud Huntington) Durban, daughter of 
| the late 


| hide from the public eye. 
| Charlotte. 





TIME 


The crowd was rooting for Blue Dan, cap- 


| tivated by his high head, beautiful mottled 
| marking, the set of his legs, and the silky 
spray of undercoat that showed like lace 


on his broad -chest and tapering under- 
body. The judge was watching Blue Dan 
closely, but he said afterward he did not 
like the way the English setter moved 
from the shoulders down. After the dogs 
were lined up he took clean-lined little 
Pendley Calling out and gave her the blue. 
It is the second year in succession that 
Pendley Calling has won the highest honor 
that a dog can win in the U. S. Said 
Owner John Bates: “That’s enough for 
her. Now she will have a chance [to] 


| pass her qualifications on to her progeny.” 

Blue Dan was second, and then the grey- 
| hound, 
| Dane in order. 


Pomeranian, Boston, and Great 


MILESTONES 


To Alfred Cecil Durban, one- 
and Mrs. (Vivienne 


Born. 


Manhattan Architect Charles 
Pratt Huntington, heiress to part of the 
fortune of the late Railman Collis Potter 
Huntington; a daughter, ro lb.; in Logans- 
port, Ind., where the Durbans sought to 
Name: Frances 


Alice Széchényi, 19, daugh- 


Engaged. 


| ter of Count Laszlo Széchényi, Hungarian 


Minister to the U. S. and Countess Gladys 
Széchényi who was the late Cornelius Van- 
derbilt’s daughter; and Count Bela Hadik, 
26, son of an oldtime Hungarian Prime 
Minister. 


ry - 


Married. Katherine Silva Cornell, 17 
heiress to the late Oilman Robert Oglesby; 
and Count Jan Drohojowski, Berlin corre- 
spondent for the Kurjer Poznanski of 
Poznan (Posen), Poland; in Tulsa, Okla. 
Headlined the New York Telegram: 
COUNT WEDS $3,000,000. 


—— 


Married. Edward Tearson Warner, 
onetime (1926-29) Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Aeronautics, editor of Avia- 
tion; and Mary Jean Potter, Boston 
Junior Leaguer; in Brookline, Mass. 


incon tleee 


Married. Delia Mackin, Baltimore 
graduate nurse, niece of Archbishop 
Michael Joseph Curley of Baltimore; and 
Michael J. Robinson, of Manhattan, one- 
time officer in the Irish Free State army; 
in Baltimore. The Archbishop, who, like 
the bride, was born in extreme poverty on 
Golden Island, Athlone, Ireland, officiated 
at the high nuptial mass in Baltimore 
Cathedral. 

Confirmed. Ralph (“Sonny’’) Capone, 
to, son of Alphonse (“Scarface Al’’) Ca- 
pone; in the Holy Name of Jesus Church; 
in Miami, Fla. 

Sentenced. Daisy de Boe, pilfering sec- 
retary to Cinemactress Clara Bow (TIME, 
Jan. 26, Feb. 2); to five years probation, 
of which 18 months are to be spent in 
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Make your personal writing distinctively 
black and beautiful—Protect your busi- 
ness writing and records against the 
obliterating effects of age, air, heat, 
sunshine and chemicals with 


Ee HIGGINS’ lb jac! Taal, a 


TT BLACK - NEVER FADES -PROOF AGAINST cHoearaas AT ALL 


For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens DEALERS 


—E—————= >= 
Made only by Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc, 
Manufacturers of Higgins’ Drawing Inks, Writing 
Inks and Adhesives for Half a Century. 
271 Ninth Street - + + «+ = Brooklyn,N.Y. 





The PERSONAL TOUCH to your 


cour of EUROPE 


c= your local travel agent or drop a note to Dean 
and Dawson, Ltd., and have them arrange your 
next trip to Europe. Your tour will be ‘ “personally 
saan by specialists who have lived in Europe 

. « who know their Europe from every angle. 


Independent Tours Private Motor Tours 


59 Branches in Europe par, 
discriminating travellers since 1871 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. 


512 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Toye LJ Lee 


Scott’ Srheniead Bent 
for Perfect Lawns! 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 

The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or the 
chopped grass—and in a few weeks you have a lux. 
uriant lawn like the deep green pile of a Turkish 
carpet. Read all about this unusual grass in our 
illustrated booklet “Bent Lawns.”’ Mailed on request. 

0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
145 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 





BRADFORD 
of BOSTON 


A MODERN 
MID-TOWN HOTEL 


15 floors devoted to luxurious hos- 

pitality. Every room with bath. Single, 

53-54. Double, $4.50-{7, 

L. C. PRIOR MANAGEMENT 
TREMONT ST.—near Boston Common 


> COOL SOUTH 4 AME 


we <uIS SUMMER __ ERic, 


1800 


1st Class 
THRUOUT 


,20" 


This untrodden continent awaits you. 
Pleasure. Culture. Economy. 9000 miles 
sea travel. 1300 miles rail deluxe. ge color- 
ful cities. Two glorious months. All in- 
clusive. Write for Folder I 


PACIFIC ERA TRAVELS, INC. 
307 Crary Bidg., Seattie 112 E. 19th St., New York 


Se ae ee 
| = Take TIME | 
—it’s brief 
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Los Angeles County Jail. Said the judge: 
“The jury... Was... generous and 
sympathetic. There was abundant evi- 
dence to prove you guilty of theft in 35 
instances.” 

Coincidentally it became known that 
her father, Thomas W. de Boe, was 
beginning the second year of a one-to-five- 
year sentence in San Quentin penitentiary 
jor distilling. Three times before had he 
been arrested for ‘legging. 


-—-©—- 


Died. Lillian Leitzel Pelikan Cordona 
(Lillian Leitzel), 37, famed circus gym- 
nast; after a fall when an iron trapeze 
ring broke; in Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Born in Prague, Czechoslovakia, she came 
tothe U. S. at the age of 17, tiny, graceful, 
with the mop of gold-bronze hair which 
always distinguished her. She trouped 
with “The Four Leamy Ladies,” joined 
Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey circuses 
in 1920. Thereafter she was the only 
artist to appear alone in her act, with 
single spotlight and bass drums booming. 
Her most famed stunt was “the giant half 
flange’: rolling herself upward on a sus- 
pended rope, swinging her body over her 
shoulder while hanging 50 ft. from the 
tanbark. Her record: 249 turns. Her first 
husband was one Clyde Ingalls, her second 
was Alfredo Cordona, Mexican trapeze 
artist, leader of the Cordox troupe. 


o 


Died. Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, | 


62, holder of several British Cabinet posts 
including Secretary of State for War 
(1924-29) under Stanley Baldwin; in his 
sleep, after an attack of bronchitis; in 
London. 

Died. Louis Mann, 65, stage and cin- 
ema character actor, cousin of the late 
Representative Julius Kahn of California; 
of cancer; in Manhattan. Famed for his 
high stiff collars, his stuttering German 
comedy dialect, he had been on the stage 
for 62 years, in Friendly Enemies, The 
Man Who Stood Still (long run smash 
hits), The Second Fiddle, The Whirl of 
New York, Sins of the Children (cinema) 
et all. 

Died. Major General Clarence Ransom 
Edwards, 71, “Daddy of the Yankee Di- 
vision”; after an intestinal operation; in 
3oston, Mass. He was placed in command 
of the 26th (New England) Division in 
1917, led it in France. 


Died. Sir Charles Algernon Parsons, 76, 
inventor of the Parsons steam turbine, 
chairman of C. A. Parsons & Co., British 
engineering firm; aboard the Duchess of 
Richmond, on a West Indies cruise. 


a 


Died. Edward Payson Bradstreet, 100, 
oldest Yale graduate (class of 1853, which 
had 108 graduates), oldest Ohio lawyer; 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. His most famed his- 
toric experience was a chess game with 
Abraham Lincoln in 1858. This occurred 
na hotel room in Hannibal, Mo. When 
Mr. Lincoln heard his steamboat whistle 
blow, he yielded the game. Oldest Yale 
graduate is now Dr. Virgil Maro Dow, 97, 
of New Haven (class of 1856, to which 
the late Chauncey Mitchell Depew be- 
longed). 


TIME 
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OREGON MARKET 


Astoria, Salmon... Ontario, Reclamation Projects 





Gathering in the fishes 
Two Oregon towns are growing rich 


on water. The Columbia River meets 


oe churning mass of fish. 


the Pacific at Astoria. Here ocean and 
river swell the wealth of Oregon by six 
million dollars annually. Each summer 
the waters become a churning mass of 
fish. A fleet of 2,000 fishing boats, 
manned by 5,000 stalwart fishermen 
annually gather in 13,000 tons of Chin- 
ook salmon—a royal delicacy served at 


the finest tables of the land. 


Not 5, but 5 million loaves 


Hill-rimmed Ontario, on the extreme 


eastern boundary, completes the modern 





in those hills is water. 


story of the loaves and fishes. In those 
hills is water — water that promises 12 


million dollars annually to the state of 


Oregon. Here, the Government is rais- 
ing three mammoth dams to the tune of 
of some $27,000,000. These dams will 
furnish water for over 200,000 acres of 
rich but thirsty soil, blessed with an idea! 
climate for wheat, cereal grains, hay, 


potatoes and onions. 


Too much for Oregon 


Although Oregon boasts a multitude 
of 900,000 there is considerable left 
after everyone has had his fill of bread 
and fish. Oregon shares its Royal Chin- 


ook salmon with the world —the fields 


.. gather in 13,000 tons. 


of Ontario will provide for the peoples 


of many states and nations. 


r r LA 


These, like scores of other Oregon 
products, reach national and interna- 
tional markets through Portland, distri- 
buting center of the Pacific Northwest. 
Manufacturers recognize in Portland a 
concentrated market. They reach it 
through Tie JOURNAL... the evening 
newspaper read by the greatest number 


of Portland’s 300,000 population. 


Te JOURNAL 


Afternoon PORTLAND, OREGON 


Sunday 


READ IN THREE OUT OF FOUR HOMES 
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Row Your Way to Health 
with the 


GYM-BOAT 


The only Hydraulic Home-rowing machine 
—no springs —nothing to get out of order 





Keeps Dad Fit Builds Up Junior 
Reduces Abdomen and Hips 


EXERCISES THE WHOLE 
FAMILY 


Rowing’s the finest exercise—enjoy its bene- 
fits right in your own home. The Gym-Boat 
is a simple machine that is good for inactive 
muscles and lazy circulation. It makes you 
breathe deeply—stirs up stagnant blood and 
gives your body a healthy glow. .. loosens up 
stiff joints and keeps them supple—replaces 
congas fat with solid flesh and muscle! 


Five Minutes A Day 
Brings Health To Stay 


Once you’ve rowed the Gym-Boat you'll feel 
the difference in a single day. Excellent tor 
grown-ups, children—a boon to office work- 
ers and professional people. Recommended 
by physicians. So compact that it fits under 
the bed or in a closet—and so light that a 
child can carry it. 


See your doctor twice a year; row 
your GYM-BOAT once a day. 


The GYM-BOAT is modestly priced—you 
are offered an unusually liberal payment plan 
plus a money-back guarantee. Write for illus- 
trated booklet NOW. Use the coupon below. 


J}. W. COOPER & CO. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Without obligation please send Free Booklet T 
“All About the Gym-Boat.” 


City.. 
No representative willcall to annoy you. 





CURIOUS 
BOOKS 


¥. Unusual Reprints... 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses... . 
4. Curiosa and Esoterica 
5. Limited Editions.... 
6. Foreign. Translations 


Send for descriptive catalogues 


PANURGE PUBLICATIONS 
100 FIFTH AVENUE..NEW YORK 











| a city street late at night. 


TIME 





The New Pictures 


Dracula (Universal). Director Tod 
Browning, who had charge of the best 
Lon Chaney pictures, has a talent for 
creating macabre atmosphere by the use 
of “interiors.” He is a director who never, 
if he can help it, photographs a scene out 
of doors and then only at night or in a 
fog. Bram Stoker’s famous novel about 
a vampire who survives hundreds of years 
after his death by drinking human blood 
and who is killed at last by a professor 
who drives a stake through his heart as he 
lies in his coffin provides ideal material 
for Browning. He has done a good job 
with it, especially with the settings in a 
madhouse and in cellars. Bela Lugosi, 
who made a success in Dracula on the 
Manhattan stage, takes the leading rédle, 
As the scenes flash in twilight, accom- 
panied by such noises as wolves howling, 


| bats screeching, and women screaming, 
| Lugosi, in the form of a huge bat, flits 
| in and out of the windows of Carfax 


Abbey, close to which most of the action 
takes place. Dracula is an exciting melo- 
drama, not as good as it ought to be but 
a cut above the ordinary trapdoor-and 


| winding-sheet type of mystery film. Silli- 


est sound: Helen Chandler’s feeble so- 
prano chirrup uttered repeatedly as an 
indication of superhuman fear. 


~ 
—O>—— 


Bright Lights (First National). Made 
a year ago, Bright Lights was put on the 
shelf, presumably because too many other 
pictures just like it were being released. 
Unfortunately, seasoning has only helped 
to shelve it permanently. Its backstage 
plot, its industriously plugged songs, its 
imperfect sound-recording, its imperfect 
technicolor, already are relics of a dead 
past in picture making. Dorothy Mackaill 
is good looking and Frank Fay fairly 
funny. The plot—a show girl who is 


| about to marry a millionaire when her 


past, in the person of Noah Beery, turns 
up and threatens her happiness—is good 
enough to suggest that Bright Lights 
would have held its own with the compe- 
tition of last year. Most tedious shot: 
Frank McHugh as a drunken reporter. 


oo 


Stolen Heaven (Paramount). Nancy 
Carroll wears pretty clothes and struggles 
with stupid dialog, with weak direction by 
George Abbott, and with a story by Dana 
Burnet that might have been impressive, 


| if thoroughly and patiently dealt with, 
| but that turns out badly. 
| (Phillips Holmes) who has held up a 


A young man 


radio factory meets a discouraged girl in 
She hides him 
in her room and, liking each other, they 
make a bargain. They decide to go to 
Florida to spend the $20,000 he has stolen; 
when it is gone, they will commit suicide. 
In Palm Beach, Holmes still wants to kill 
himself but the girl wants to live. When 
police come to arrest the robber she has 
obtained some more money from another 
admirer and thought of a way out of 
their difficulties. The picture is bearable 
because of its handsome settings and be- 
cause it is well acted. Best sequence: 
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Nancy Carroll going to the casino for 
some fun on what she believes is her last 
night on earth. 


Nancy Carroll began her dramatic ca- 
reer hanging from a chandelier at the 








Nancy La Hirr 
. up from the chandelier. 


Winter Garden, Manhattan, in the Pass- 
ing Show of 1923. She was born on 
Tenth Avenue, Manhattan, and her real 
name is Nancy La Hiff; she worked into 
show business by smart acting in amateur 
nights at vaudeville theatres. “Ducky,” 
protested Mrs. La Hiff nightly, “is it 
necessary for you to kick your limbs s0 
high in Mr. Shubert’s shows?” Nancy 
Carroll continued to kick high. After 
three weeks in the chorus she was given a 
leading réle. She made her way in Holly- 
wood because she was intelligent. She is 
married to Playwright John Kirkland 
(Frankie & Johnnie) and has a four-yeat- 
old daughter. Few girls from Tenth Ave- 
nue have learned to talk and behave as 
smartly as she can. Last week she was in 
Cuba, planning soon to go to Europe, 
where she has never been. Some of her 
pictures: The Shopworn Angel, The 
Devil’s Holiday, Laughter. 


Mutterliebe, Heimatsklange, . Gretel 
und Liesel (German Independent Com- 
panies). In cities like Manhattan, St 
Louis, Chicago, the German population 1s 
large enough to give capacity business to 
the little theatres which show such all- 
German pictures as these. Mutterliebe is 
a story of mother-love overlaid with 
Teutonic sentiment but built with less 
logic than most German stories; it tells of 
a woman so anxious to give mother love 
that she kidnaps a little girl. Heimats- 
klange is a travelog showing pretty views 
of Rotenburg, Dinkelsbiihl, Wertheim, and 
Fussen; it is synchronized with German 
folk music. Gretel und Liesel is a good 
comedy about two sisters, one neat & 
kindly, the other shrewish, with a plot to 
give the kindly one a dowry. 
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Heretic* 
Lo!—Charles Fort—Kendall ($2.50). 
Why does it rain frogs? 
“ do statues bleed? 

“ do eels appear in landlocked water? 

Quite as arresting as such phenomena 
is phenomenal Charles Fort, who puts 
such questions with an accusing grin at 
Science. He is a world’s champion pro- 
fessional anti-scientist. For 23 years he 
has grubbed in museums and libraries for 
records of occurrences which scientists 
can explain (thinks Fort) only by ridicu- 
lous hypotheses or denial that the occur- 
rences occurred. 

Science, says Fort, makes insanely am- 
biguous pronouncements. Predicting the 
1925 total eclipse of the sun, astronomers 
were four seconds and three-quarters of a 





stead of being inconceivably far away 
and wandering individually are probably 
within rocket-shot and set in a revolving 
shell (Ptolemaic astronomy). Says Fort: 
“Of course the stars are near. Who, but 
a few old fossils, ever thought otherwise? 
. . . All these notions . . . were matters 
of common knowledge, away back in the 
times of ancient Greece.” Fort thinks 
that the earth is practically stationary, 
that it is an organism, and that scien- 
tifically unexplained phenomena like rain 
from a clear sky or frogs from a cloudy 
one are organic self-adjustments, reflex 
actions. 

The Significance. That such a con- 
vinced prophet of footless negation can 
find a publisher, even in Manhattan, may 
be a sign that the U. S., like Pauline 
Athens, has an altar ready for the Un- 
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a most attractive old country house in- 
vites a casual stranger to spend the night. 
It turns out the old gentleman is a stu- 
dent of the occult; the stranger takes no 
stock in such truck, but before the night 
is over he changes his mind. 

A Uriah-Heepish butler sets the gar- 
dener and the house-man at such odds 


that they come to blows. When the gar- 
dener is discharged he hangs himself. But 









































































mile off. Scientists have not decided known God. Or it may merely indicate 
(thinks Fort) whether stars are rushing that Anything Goes. But most curious is 
< away from or toward the earth; have _ the fact that Fort has a following of some 
failed to note any connection between the note, who have formed a Fortean Society 
discovery of a new star and volcanic activ- to praise his name. Publisher Kendall’s 
ity on the earth. Fort regards Einstein as jacket blurb is enthusiastically con- 
a mistaken but useful revolutionist: “a tributed to by Authors Theodore Dreiser, 
Girondist of the Scientific Revolution ... Booth Tarkington, Harry Elmer Barnes, 
q who has shown with his palsies the inse- John Cowper Powys, Ben Hecht (who an- 
curities of that in Science which has been nounced himself “the first disciple of 
worshipfully regarded as the Most High.” Charles Fort’). Manhattan’s conserva- 

Wishful of drawing no conclusions him- tive Herald Tribune is quoted as calling Savsions 
self, Fort constantly trembles on the verge Fort “that amazing genius.” ; ees 
of dark sayings. When he cannot contain The Author. Heretic Fort lives in The WALTER DE LA MARE 

a himself, instead of putting the suggestion Bronx, N. Y., but has taken all knowledge . traffics in the spooky 
in his own mouth he says: “The expres- as his province. As a boy (he is now 57) 
al sion is. . . .” The expression is. then, that he decided to be a naturalist, then became _he promises to come back, and one threat- 
1 inte = © newshawk, wrote short stories which ening night the butler sends the house- 
Theodore Dreiser published (1906) in the man outside to see what is there. He 
wee New Broadway Magazine. Guiding pas- never returns. 
Sg it sion of Fort’s life has been taking notes. A young man partly blind meets a shop- 
b He once burned a collection of 25,000 but _ girl on one of his walks, falls in love with 
Ja 4 soon had many more. He keeps his notes her though he cannot see her face. But 
After on odd scraps of paper in cardboard she is unable to stand up before his 
aia boxes. His ambition: “To try to find in formidable Grandmamma, and _ their 
Hollv- the widest possible diversity of data, strange idyll is ephemeral. 
She # agreements that would signify something _ Browsing in an old book-shop, a young 
‘kland of cosmic order or law or formula ; some- _ litterateur discovers a manuscript book 
-year- thing that could be generalized. Though of poems. The authoress, who once lived 
er he styles himself a skeptic and doubts that in the house, comes to haunt him; his 
vem two and two make four, caustic critics publication of the poems nearly leads him 
a3 10 call F ort credulous, gullible. After a long into a nasty death. 
urope, day of notetaking Fort goes to the cinema A young London bank clerk (this story 
of her or plays Super-checkers (a game of his _ is in the nature of comic relief), just fired 
The own invention, resembling checkers, but for incompetence, celebrates with an orgy 
played with 1,600 squares). Other works: of shopping, orders everything sent to a 
The Book of the Damned, New Lands. vacant house, the bill to his peppery 
ee uncle; by some miracle escapes arrest. 
Gretel De la Mare never speaks out, never 
Com- Borderline Cases clothes his spooks in a simple declarative 
n, St. On tHE Epce—Walter de la Mare— ™anner. They might be merely states of 
tion is Knopf ($3). , mind, queer tricks of sensation, strange 
less to Pinchos Horn Even in his poetry Walter de la Mare coincidences. There is nothing solid in 
eS CHARLES Fort traffics in the spooky, but in spooks of a bg raiatiines = om = ee 
with Rains of frogs, bleeding statues, gossamer, indefinite kind. He under- chills yeu te the Bove ee 
Jess Super-checkers. . . . stands that an effective ghost is never The Auth ile de ta Mie 2 
h les concrete. On the Edge contains many a he Author. alter de la Mare, 55, 
ells of ahitherto unnoticed swan was discovered tale that will give you the creeps, some English minor poet, anthologist, editor 
t love F in Manhattan’s Central Park near the that will merely set you musing. Some Nd _bedtime-verse-writer (he is most 
imal F place and time Dorothy Arnold (famed of them: widely known for his children’s verse & 
view fF lost girl) disappeared; that the stars, in- An eccentric old gentleman who infests tales), has written many a prose book 
~ § eats which critics rank as high as any of his 
ermal *New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in Time verse. An _ enthusiastic fictioneer, he 
1 good B were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U.S. sometimes lectures on the art. Married, he 
eat & B publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is has four children, lives in London. Other 
plot t0 § wmknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New books: Songs of Childhood, Poems, The 


York City. Listeners and Other Poems, The Return, 
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“The modern public warehouse has 
become practically a branch distrib- 
uting office of the manufacturer. 
We use forty-five strategically-lo- 
cated merchandise warehouses in 
the United States and Canada, thus 
saving transportation costs and 
speeding delivery to our customers. 
Their orders are mailed directly to 
each warehouse. After shipment has 
been made, customers’ invoices are 
rendered by the warehouse and 
mailed direct. The Bon Ami Com- 
pany was one of the first large man- 
ufacturers to recognize the modern 
up-to-date merchandise warehouse 
as the ideal medium for distribution.” 
J. A. Gerlin, Traffic Manager, 
THE BON AMI COMPANY, Inc. 


“Hasrt scratched yet!” 





As we serve 
Bon Ami. ... so will 


A.W. A. serve you! 


In 189 cities of the United States, Canada, 
Cuba and Hawaii, our member warehouses 
receive merchandise in carload or less-than- 
carload lots... store it until needed by 
wholesalers, dealers or users... then de- 
liver it where it is wanted. In effect these 
warehouses become your branch house in 
each city you select... storing and dis- 
tributing your goods.... receiving your 
mail and handling your orders... doing 
your billing and receiving your remittances 
if you wish... keeping in touch with you 
through daily stock reports. 


Using the warehouse ‘phone number, you 
may list your name in each local ‘phone 
book, and the warehouse operator will take 
your salesmen’s calls. Yet your identity is 
corefully preserved, for the warehouse can 
use your labels, your billheads, your station- 
ery or any of your personalized forms. 


Charges are made on a “piece work” 
basis. Your costs are based on the num- 
ber of units of your goods that are handled. 
During dull periods you are not burdened 

_AA\ with fixed overhead expenses, as 
4 you are if you operate your own 

branch houses. The AWA Plan 
cuts distribution costs, 
saves freightcharges,speeds 
delivery, enables you to in- 
crease sales through the stra- 
tegic location of spot stocks. 
Full details in our 32-page 
booklet, sent free on request. 


AWA 


AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


1845 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 































Peacock Pie, The Veil and Other Poems, 
The Riddle and Other Stories. 
Own Reward, Plus 

THe Love oF Jute Boret—Kathleen 
Norris—Doubleday, Doran ($1). 

All U. S. publishers except Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. have stopped the experiment 
of selling new books for $1. Motherly 
Kathleen Norris probably feels no handi- 
cap; her novels are sure sellers at any 
price to a mass public. Her latest is in 
her same old vein: 

Pen Barnes was spoiled but a darling, 
and would get all the Barnes money some 
day, when her grandfather died. Mean- 
time she had set her heart on marrying 
handsome but penniless Tony de la Fer- 
ronays, French professor at her nearby 
college. When Julie Borel, supposed 
daughter of a former governess, came to 
live with the Barnses, she and Tony took 
fire at sight. But neither had any money, 
so Tony married Pen. Julie might have 
had Nick Barnes, a rising surgeon and 
solid citizen, but honeymooning Tony still 
kept her fancy. Finally she took a chance 
on Nick, but stipulated a platonic union 
until she had laid Tony’s ghost. When 
Tony and Pen came back from their long 
honeymoon abroad Julie found she could 
face her former idol without batting an 
eye; more, that Husband Nick was the 
man for her. And just then, of course, it 
was discovered Julie was really the long- 
lost Barnes heiress: her virtue was re- 
warded a thousandfold. 


> 
>—_ 





Buzz-Saw 

LuMBER—Louis Colman—Little, Brown 
($2).* 

Jimmie’s father was a Northwest 
lumberman, his mother a slut. When his 
father was killed Jimmie did not stay 
home long. He bummed around the 
lumber country, became a millman, had a 
good time, made good wages. When he 
met Pearl he meant to seduce her; instead 
he proposed. They were settled in their 
own house and had two children when the 
trouble began. 

Because he once saw a bum beaten up 
by a cop Jimmie had joined the I. W. W.; 
but his enthusiasm waned, he had never 
been active. Then the War started, wages 
boomed, the Wobblies started strikes in 
every mill they could. But it was an un- 
popular time to strike; soon the Wobblies 
were made to realize it. Bodies were found 
of men who had “committed suicide;” 
homes were wrecked, men beaten up by 
night-riders. Jimmie did not advertise his 
I. W. W. membership but it was known. 
By luck he escaped, but his spirit was 
broken; when the trouble was over he 
resigned as a Wobbly. But from then on 
nothing went right. He lost job after job, 
wages tumbled; first one child, then the 
other died of spinal meningitis. They 
would have been evicted from their house 
if Pearl had not paid a banker in a way 
Jimmie could not forgive. One day he 


; did not come home from the mill. A buzz- 


saw had killed him. 

If Doctrinaire Upton Sinclair could get 
as much feeling of helpless human tragedy 
into his propaganda novels as Louis Col- 
man gets into Lumber, Socialists and 


*Published Feb. 2. 


Capitalists alike would take more stock 
in Upton Sinclair. Lumber is not recog- 
nizably propaganda, but it is a story of 
Labor, and if you can read it without 
being moved, you deserve to have the 
Wobblies get you. 

The Author. Like his hero, Louis Col- 
man has been a millman (he has held 
down multifarious jobs in a lumbermill), 
Though never an I. W. W.., he has been 








Louis COLMAN 
Propagandists, take notice. 


out on many a lumber strike. Now, at 26, 
he has finished with saw-mills, lives in 
Manhattan, translates from the French. 
Lumber is his first novel. 


Yarn, Well-Spun 

THE MAN WITH THE SCARRED Hanp— 
Henry Kitchell Webster—Bobbs-Merrill 
($2).* 

When Bank Clerk Jim Blake found his 
boss in conference with a man who had a 
long red scar on the back of his hand, he 
had the feeling that something queer was 
afoot. This goes to show that in a mystery 
story not even the hero should jump to 
conclusions. Still, you can hardly blame 
Jim (who was not overly given to sus- 
picion), for he never laid eyes again on 
the scarred man till they suddenly met in 
a dripping cavern, in the dark. Between 
those two meetings Jim had plenty to 
think about. 

First he was fired, for no apparent rea- 
son except that he refused to sell his 
boss a small property he had just i 
herited, and because he had changed his 
vacation to go take a look at the land. 
Then he found somebody else, using his 
own name, had arrived before him. Then 
he saw Her. After that he was carried 
along on a sudden swirl of adventure that 
might have swept away a less sturdy hero, 
that should carry you with it willy-nilly. 

Henry Kitchell Webster is one of the 
minority of U. S. mystery writers who 
tells a wild yarn so plainly and well you 
keep forgetting its improbabilities. Though 
Webster has written mystery stories with 
out a single killing, if you take murders 
for insomnia The Man with the Scarred 
Hand should give you a night’s repose. 


*Published Jan. 30. 
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Empire State Building as photographed by Margaret Bourke-White. 
Architects: Shreve, Lamb & Harmon. Builders: Starret Bros. & Eken, Inc. 


Detail of Enduro Trim on Empire State Bldg. 


85 STORIES UP...GO THE SILVERY LINES OF 





THE NEW PERFECTED 
STAINLESS STEEL... 


N THE HISTORIC SITE of the famous old 

Waldorf Astoria, the tallest structure in 
the world now pierces the changing skyline 
of New York ...a majestic study in gray and 
shimmering silver. 


It is the new Empire State Building. 


Stretching up two sides of the building for 
more than 1200 feet, glittering ribbons of 
Enduro catch and reflect the light, producing 
the same impressive effect that this new per- 
fected stainless steel gives to the silvery summit 
of the Chrysler Building a few blocks away. 


Enduro fits into the modern trend in industry 
just as it does in building. 


Because it does not tarnish or rust, automo- 
bile manufacturers have adopted it for radi- 
ator shells, head lamps and other lustrous parts. 


Because it resists acids and is so easily 
cleaned, it is widely used in the manufacture 
of dairy machinery, soda fountains, hospital 
and restaurant equipment. In the oil and 
chemical fields where for years corrosion has 
been a constant spectre, Enduro has brought 
new economies ... and greater efficiency. 


The uses of this revolutionary metal seem 
almost limitless. For, in spite of its amazing 
properties, Enduro is easy to work. It can be 
welded, stamped, cast, deep drawn or wire 
drawn. ..and is stronger than carbon steel. 
Its glittering finish cannot chip or wear thin 
because it is the same all the way through. 


Republic’s tremendous facilities for the pro- 
duction of Enduro KA2 are backed bya special 
metallurgical department which will work with 
any manufacturer in applying this new metal 
to his product. 


A request will bring you an instructive series 
of booklets, dealing with Enduro and its uses. 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Rn | all 
























“ATMOSPHERE” means so much ee than WEATHER 
on the “LONGEST GANGPLANK a the WORLD” 


Nes any Atlantic traveller what it is that 
makes the French Line so popular—he 
(or she) will tell you, “Atmosphere.” Ask any 
steamship bureau what it is that put so many 
first-class and cabin passengers on French Liners 
in 1930—they will say, “The French Line atmos- 
phere; everybody loves it. Any line crosses the 
ocean fairly fast—but people have such a good 
‘ime on the French ships.” 


What is this atmosphere? 


It’s the sort of people you meet aboard, for one 
thing—people of substance and station, wit, abil- 
ity, style and character. For another thing, it is 
the amazing food—prepared by cooks trained in 
great Paris restaurants. And it’s the stunning 
decorations, at once brilliant and restful. And the 
diversions on board—sports and games and tour- 
naments and fetes and parties. And the exquisite 
comfort of the cabins, and the swift excellence of 
the service,and the table wine which appears with- 


out asking, and the consummate ability 


Mr. Punch travels aboard every ship of the French Line. 
And Judy, too. Here is the Guignol (French for “* Punch 
and judy” show) on the De Grasse, popular cabin ship. 
for youngsters—from § to S0—this is a jolly bit of French 
Line atmosphere, straight from the Paris boulevards. 


The Grand Salen of the Tle de France on a mid-Atlan- 
tic night presents a scene of brilliant décor and festive 
gayety that has no counterpart afloat or ashore, The inex- 
pressible romance of such a night is a part of the thing that 
travellers call ** French Line atmosphere.”' 


of the staff to organize people to enjoy 
themselves without feeling organized: ‘French Line 
passengers,” they say themselves, “‘are treated as 
guests” of staunch sailors trained in hospitality. 
Wherever you live, your French Line agent 
will get your space for you by wire on the French 
Liner you choose. French Line, 19 State Street, 
New York, or French Line Agents everywhere. 


MORE FIRST-CLASS PASSENGERS 

CHOSE THE ILE DE FRANCE IN 1930 

TO CROSS TO EUROPE IN THAN 
ANY OTHER SHIP 


webbed ILE DE FRANCE 


February 28, March 27 
titted. PARIS March 14, April 10 
a FRANCE Mediterranean cruise 


March 20 


sie ~LAFAYETTE 
March 24, April 21 


Latinas DE GRASSE April 7, May 7 


sealeeae des ROCHAMBEAU-~ March 11 








